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Stella Marek Cushing at the Ministers’ Meeting 


The announcement that Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing was to speak at the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting was sufficient to 
bring an audience that overflowed from 
the church parlors and filled Ballou Chapel. 

During the past summer Mrs. Cushing 
has visited Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ju- 
goslavia, and Albania, as well as England, 
France, and Germany. The trip included 
many of the remoter and less accessible 
neighborhoods seldom visited by tourists, 
requiring in some cases horseback journeys 
over dangerous and precipitous mountain- 
trails. In addition to her own personal 
interest in these countries and a special 
mission to study their folk music, Mrs. 
Cushing was also, by a vote of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention at Washing- 
ton, our accredited representative to the 
liberal religious groups of southwestern 
Europe. 

“In visiting the newer countries of 
southeastern Europe,” said Mrs. Cushing, 
“one is first of all struck by a contrast be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
My. Czech kinsfolk have made almost 
unbelievable progress in the last. decade. 
Prague has long been a cultural center 
for surrounding lands, and, conceiving its 
mission still in those terms, it has been 
westernizing itself in many ways, while 
Jugoslavians say they do not want to do 
that, but to develop their country into a 
bridge between western Europe and the 
nearer East. 

“As I presented my letters from the 
Universalist General Convention to the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia and Ju- 
goslavia, it gave me opportunity to tell im- 
portant people something of what Uni- 
versalism means, and I found many of 
them who were no longer concerned with 
churches as they knew them who seemed 
interested in learning of a simple and in- 
clusive and undogmatie faith. This re- 
sulted in my being given special privileges 
and special protection wherever they 
thought it needful, but it also led to my 
being judged as a representative of Amer- 
ica. I blushed when, with every intention 
of being complimentary, they constantly 
told me, ‘You are not like Americans.’ 
What they meant by this was that the 
average American tourist had not made a 
favorable impression. Then they would 
go on to inquire where I got what they 
described as ‘this spiritual warmth,’ and 
why I was thus interested in them. They 
thought it was because I had Slavic blood 
inmy veins. But I asked them not to judge 
America by the average American tourist, 
but to realize that the real America was 
kindly and sympathetic with their strug- 
gles to realize for themselves what we had 
achieved through a hundred and fifty years 
of democracy. 

“Albania is a little mountain country, 
hemmed in by more powerful and covetous 
neighbors. Many people have asked me 


* searching, that I felt they not only saw 
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why I went to Albania at all. It was be- 
cause I wanted to know and interpret this 
historic outpost of western Christendom 
through centuries of struggle with the on- 
rushing Turk, and because I had been 
fascinated by the story of the work being 
done by the Albanian-American School of — 
Agriculture at Kavaja under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. C. Telford Erickson with the 
help of some of our fellow-Universalists. 
No one can learn the story of what these 
people have endured for five hundred 
years of oppression, during which they were 
not even allowed to have books in their 
own tongue, without admiration for their 
persistent devotion and high courage. Yet 
the thing that impressed me most as I 
went about among them was that I felt 
constantly closer to spiritual things than I 
had ever done in my life. When the Al- 
banian women let me come into their 
homes and shared with me whatever they 
had, too finely and genuinely hospitable 
to apologize for its poverty, they told me 
constantly of their faith and of how close 
God seemed to them in their home life 
among their mountains. It was all so sa- 
cred and so beautiful that if it had not been 
for my family in America I should have 
felt like staying there the rest of my life. 

“Picture villages hid behind great moun- 
tains, only to be reached on horseback 
over perilous trails, because for more than 
two thousand years those who traveled the 
high roads and ruled the valleys were the 
oppressors. As I went about among them 
they asked my guide and interpreter, ‘Is 
she one of us?’ meaning ‘Is she Christian?’ 
—hecause through centuries of oppression 
they have kept their faith as their most 
precious possession. Yet it was all so 
simple, so free from dogmatism, so full of — 
all that is best in our own faith, that I 
felt I was among brothers, and that these 
people offer us Universalists a great op- 
portunity. Like the Czechoslovakians, 
they are not interested in dogmatic theol-— 
ogy, but are eager for the simple and ele- 
mental truths of religion; and this is as 
true of liberal Mohammedans as of those 
with a Greek or Roman Catholic back-— 
ground. 

“I went into Albania to get their native 
folk music, which had never been written 
down before. I found that, as in other 
lands, the songs of Albania are a revelation 
of the character of the people—deep and 
tender and devout. These simple moun- 
tain folk are so honest and direct, yet 


through me but revealed me to myself. 
They are being led by King Zog, a remark- 
able and devoted young ruler who is try- 
ing to hold his people together and lead 
them in the way of peace and progress, 
while covetous neighbors look on hoping 
he will fail, but increasingly believing he 
will succeed. 
(Continued on page 1469) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE ELECTION AND PROHIBITION 
N this much debated question of prohibition we 
recently heard a brief address by a Christian 
leader with the spirit of which we sympathize 
leeply. He was addressing himself to the question of 
she election and prohibition leadership. Said he: 

“There are several things that as Christians we 
should not do. First, we should quit denouncing as 
wets honest people who want to overcome the evils of 
iquor but who do not believe in prohibition. Second, 
we should realize that there is not much more use in 
simply shouting that we are for prohibition. We 
nust find a way to change the point of view of those 
who do not believe in prohibition or who are losing 
aith in the cause. Third, we must put emphasis 
somewhere else than on law enforcement, and realize 
hat we can not possibly have law enforcement until 
we have a different psychology. Fourth, we must lay 
ess stress on elections and more stress somewhere 
alse. We have weakened the church by lining up for 
aw enforcement as if that were the only duty resting 
yn us. 

“There are several things also that we should do, 
which mean getting down to the basic considerations 
which justify prohibition. First, we should start back 
with the effect of alcohol on the system. Second, 
we should appeal more strongly for personal ab- 
stinence. Third, we should do the enormously hard 
work of making clear the social consequences of pro- 
1ibition. . Fourth, with an open mind we should 
make a perfectly frank objective study of all possible 
ways of controlling the liquor question. And fifth, 
we should make it a major subject of study.” 

Without endorsing everything this man said, we 
ind ourselves in general agreement with him. 

Our readers have noticed that we have had 
10thing to say on prohibition during the campaign. 
This was due to the fact that on the one hand we found 
urselves almost entirely out of sympathy with so- 
called dry leadership, and on the other hand we 
ooked with abhorrence at anything like a return of 
she evil conditions when the saloon ruined our boys 
and dominated our politics. We deeply resented a 
iry leadership which made a man’s regularity on pro- 
aibition the one test of his fitness for office, that would 
take a blatherskite who was dry rather than a compe- 
tent man who believed the liquor evil could be con- 
rolled better some other way than by prohibition, 


and that stubbornly opposed and derided a study of 
this intricate social problem by anybody who would 
not decide in advance to reach conclusions wanted. 

And just as emphatically we have disapproved 
of the so-called wets applying the same kind of test. 

The election is over, and one sure thing to come 
out of it will be the reform or the abolition of the 
Anti-Saloon League. Once the voice of the churches,’ 
it is to-day a dictator to the churches, entirely unre- 
sponsive to the sentiment of those whom it is supposed 
to represent. 

But another thing must come also: A new awaken- 
ing of the church to the responsibility it has for the 
education of all our people, but especially the educa- 
tion of the young in self-control, in purity, in unselfish- 
ness, and in the things that make for the common 
good. 

While it is no sin per se to drink a glass of beer 
or wine now and then, and while some of the noblest 
people we know in Europe use wine and beer temper- 
ately and as a matter of course, in the United States, 
with its psychology of excess, it is far better to be 
total abstainers. The eye is clearer, the health is 
better, work is done more efficiently, and ideals are 
higher, as a rule, if our young people let intoxicants 
alone. There may be exceptions where individuals 
are neither harmed nor endangered by moderate use, 
but we are very uneasy when our young people begin 
to drink. 

Second, the church leaders must turn with new 
conviction and ability to the task of making church 
members socially minded, able and willing to think of 
the other fellow, keen about the health, happiness 
and success of the rank and file of our folks and of 
folks around the world. If we think of the general 
welfare long enough, almost inevitably we shall be led 
to the conclusion that it is not a desirable thing to 
have intoxicating liquors as easily available as they 
are to-day. We live ina motor age. It is a dreadful 
thing to have people with a mist before their eyes and 
inhibitions dulled driving high-powered cars around 
the country. It is as sad now as it was twenty years 
ago to have a man spend most of his pay envelope on 
himself and leave his wife and children to suffer. 

We are leaving for the time being the question 
as to whether the way we have started to deal with 
this subject is the wisest way. We have a commission 
of able, upright men, appointed by a President of 
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highest ideals and great ability. It is at the task of 
fact finding. We should like to know what they have 
found out. 

But we are sure that the fundamentals of this 
great question have been obscured, that neither the 
present system nor any other will work without in- 
formed, unselfish people back of it, and that the mis- 
sion of our churches to-day, as for nineteen hundred 
years past, is to make men of clear vision, sensitive 
conscience, stout heart. _When we have enough of 
such men and women, we shall not be bothered by 
intemperance, by graft, by stock gambling, by the 
war spirit, or by any other of the evils which to-day 
hold us back. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS* 


LTHOUGH later they may be reviewed more 
A adequately, we are glad to call attention to 
two beautiful new books, “Things I Know in 
Religion,” by Dr. Newton, and “Glimpses of Gran- 
deur,” by Dr. Adams. Both are by Universalists, 
although one of them is now serving an Episcopal 
church. Both are by men at the very summit of their 
power. And the two men are good friends. 

Dr. Newton was glad to read Dr. Adams’s book 
in advance of publication and tell what he thought of 
it. He says: “Dr. Adams reproduces with fine ar- 
tistic and dramatic instinct the human world in whigh 
Jesus lived, and vividly shows the humanity through 
which his divinity was revealed.” 

Dr. Adams’s book deals with Jesus. 
life of the Master. It is a series of “consecutive pic- 
tures” showing the most significant scenes of Jesus’ 
ministry and illustrating the great traits of his char- 
acter. It is not a book of sermonizing about Jesus. 
It is Jesus as Dr. Adams see him and understands 
him. It is done so well that, while Dr. Adams adds 
not one iota to scholarship, he adds much to human 
understanding of the greatest figure in history. The 
book will deeply move most of those who give them- 
selves to it. It is a good book to read in preparation 
for Advent and Christmas and for Lent and Easter. 

And as the one book is Adams at his best, the 
other book is Newton at his best. It is a book of ser- 
mons. We sense a maturing Newton, who is getting 
down into the fundamentals and yet keeping his ut- 
terance clear, even simple. The first sermon is worth 
the price of the book. It has been preached in col- 
leges all over the United States. It deals with the 
moral nature of man, his power of choice, his religious 
side, the light shed by the career of Jesus and the 
Divine necessity laid upon every man, soon or late, 
“to obey the vision of moral power and spiritual 
beauty” that he has seen in Jesus. 

“The Return to the Altar” is the substance of an 
address delivered to Presbyterians on Worship. If 
we are inclined to suspect from the title and his church 
connection that Dr: Newton has gone over to sacer- 
dotalism, let us read through to the end. We shall 
find not only a noble analysis of worship but an im- 


litasnotea 


*“Things I Know in Religion.” 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

“Glimpses of Grandeur.” 
per and Brothers. $2.00. 


Joseph Fort Newton. 


Frank Durward Adams. Har- 
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pulse to worship, and at the end the explicit declaras 
tion that “the most sacred shrine on earth” is the soul 
of man; that the temple and its offices are not ends im 
themselves no matter how old and stately, but blessed 
means to the end that every human soul may become 
‘Jubilant and beholding.”” And the man whom t 
author quotes at this high point of his address ig 
Emerson, 
Both Adams and Navton are avarth keeping 1 ir 

our lives, and in places where they can not go in pers 
son these books can go to bless. 

co * 


HEROES OF THE MINISTRY 


HE minister of one of the largest Congregational 
churches in England, the Rev. J. D. Jones of 
Richmond Hill, had something to say recently 

about the real heroes of the ministry. q 

Dr. Jones says that they are the men who go 
on putting forth their best licks under depressing, 
discouraging circumstances. As quoted by the I 
quirer of London (Unitarian), he says: ““There may 
be any amount of work in connection with a church 
like ours, and the strain occasionally becomes fairly 
fierce, but when all is said and done ours is a soft and 
easy job compared to theirs.” 

What inspired these reflections was a vacation im 

Scotland. Dr. Jones wrote: “‘At the last service I at 
tended in Scotland—it was not a church of durs— 
there were present only five men and about a dozer 
women. My heart went out to the preacher in the 
pulpit. I felt that the very sight of the congregatio1 
—or the lack of it—must have chilled him. And ] 
admired the brave way in which he went througl 
with the service and preached to us. There was n¢ 
attempt to dismiss us with a few words. He gave u 
a real sermon, and a good and interesting sermon 
too.” 


~ THE NEW HUMANISM 


ROF. KIRTLEY MATHER of Harvard Unt 
versity recently discussed “The New Hu- 
manism’’ at one of the Sunday morning confer- 

ences in the Newton Center Library, which are be- 
coming so well known. He declared that John Haynes 
Holmes, Harry Elmer Barnes, and others in the 
churches, have no right to call themselves humanists 
They are humanitarians. The humanitarians areé 
interested in man as man. They believe in the prog: 
gress of the race. The humanists, on the other hand, 
are interested in man as an individual. They are noi 
sure of human progress. Men entitled to the name 0} 
humanist are men like Walter Lippmann. 
Very fascinating and stimulating was Professor 
Mather’s account of the rise of humanism. Three 
decades ago, he said, in substance, those who thought 
on these subjects were divided into two main classes 
There were scientific materialists, who regarded mat 
aS merely a cog in a big machine, and there were re 
ligious supernaturalists, who believed in a God wh‘ 
put man here or there as we willed. To one class 
happiness consisted in fitting oneself into one’s nic 
in the machine. To the other class, happiness Cor 
sisted in making oneself approved by the cosmic ty 
rant. % 
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For ten years the mechanical naturalists swept 
ings before them. Then came a protest. There 
rose a new and searching scrutiny of the victor. It 
rose among the literary critics, with Irving Babbitt 
nd Paul Elmer More taking the lead. In a book 
palled “The Dilemma of the Liberated,” by Gorham 
fanson, the story is told. 

Professor Mather defined the new humanism as 
‘a study and practise of the principles of human hap- 
piness, uncomplicated by naturalistic dogma or re- 
igious dogma.” It questions everything. Its one 
asic assumption is the trustworthiness of human ex- 
erience. Its great concern is the perfecting of the 
ndividual. Though it does not direct its main at- 
ention to the race and is skeptical of the perfectibility 
f the mass, it does “grasp at a straw” and cherish a 
nope that the whole lump may be leavened through 
she perfection of the individual. 

Two things it insists upon: First, man is different 
‘rom the animals, not only in degree but in mind. 
That is what makes him human. The happiness of 
man depends on his developing the attributes wherein 
he differs from the animals. Second, within limits, 
man is a responsible being, capable of choice. The 
philosophy of humanism is not dualistic, but it holds 
to a dual nature in man. Man is an animal plus. 
He is a welter or chaos of animal instincts and pas- 
sions. He is also a being capable of controlling these 
instincts and reducing all within him to ordered ac- 
‘ivity. 

Exact science deals with quantities. It asks how 
much. Humanism deals with qualities. It asks how 
200d. But always humanism is insisting that nothing 
s real that man does not experience. So the newer 
scientist and the liberal religionist are coming to ap- 
»rove this humanist movement. 

Humanism does not give one an absolute au- 
thority. It gives one, however, a sufficient authority. 
An authority based on human experience may not be 
absolute, but it is enough. 

The humanist puts responsibility on the indi- 
vidual, not to accept the universe and fit himself into 
t like a cog in a machine, nor to make an appeal to a 
Being who may succor, but it calls on him to struggle 
chat he may be creative. By developing a sense of 
oroportionateness, by use of his free intelligence, by 
Jisinterestedness and comm )n sense, it calls on him 
(0 gain control in his own life. 

The weakness of this humanism is allied to its 
strength. It depends on the will as an undeniable 
fact. Its motto might be that of the Platonic Dialogue 
—‘‘The best man is he who most tries to perfect him- 
self; the happiest man is he who most feels that he is 
perfecting h:mself.”’ 

Professor Mather raised the question as to 
whether there may not be something finer for man to 
take as his goal, not becoming a perfect man merely, 
put a god. Is the goal of the new humanism high 
mnough? May not the virtues it tends to develop, 
like moderation, be minor virtues? 

We have not attempted to quote this admirable 
address directly, but we have given the substance of 
the thought. Our readers must bear in mind that it 
was an exposition rather than a sermon, and the 
teacher must not be identified with the views that he 
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sets forth. He may hold many of them. He doubt- 
less does not hold all. 

As significant a thing as we have seen in many a 
day is the ‘“Mather Class.” It is sponsored by the 
church schools of the Baptist and Congregational 
churches of Newton Center. It draws keen, live 
people, who pack the room. It has a series of round 
table dinner conferences where it is said that the 
sparks fly. On its announcement is this motto: 
“When education is our purpose, contemplation must 
take the place of action, experiment that of convic- 
tion, and inquiry that of instruction. Questions and 
problems are the breath of life.”’ 

Though the meeting was not a service, there were 
hymns, responsive reading and prayer, and Professor 
Mather in his closing prayer offered thanks to AI- 

mighty God for the many rays of light that come to 
us from His throne and for the many avenues that 
lead from us to Him. And all of us may well medi- 
tate on a petition that in substance was this: “Grant, 
Almighty God, that we may never close to another 
an avenue that we can not follow ourselves.” 


Hoe 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Henry C. Wiley, arrested as a defaulter, short 
in his accounts over $600,000, was a highly respected 
man. He ought not to have borrowed trust funds, 
but many men do it. Had his big deal gone over he 
would have made several hundred thousand dollars. 
It escaped going over by the narrowest of margins. 
Papers were all signed up, but not delivered. Had it 
gone over the world would have said, “‘What a finan- 
cial genius!” Now it says, “A criminal.’”’ We'say, 
“A fundamentally honest man who took a wrong step 
and has met with a horrible misfortune.’”’ We are 
glad to read the comment of the Rev. John Ratcliff, 
pastor of the Charlestown church, which loses $4,000, 
that the church members will stand behind Wiley in 
every way possible. 


Mrs. Henry W. Peabody has done valuable work 
as a temperance leader in Massachusetts. She nulli- 
fies much of this good work, however, by repudiating 
Massachusetts and calling the state an outlaw and 
going to Florida to live, simply because a vast majority 
of her fellow citizens voted to repeal the so-called 
Baby Volstead act. It is easy to live in Florida, as it 
is easy to sit in the front windows of the Harvard Club 
and watch the procession go by. It is very hard to 
fight for principles in which one believes when one is 
in a minority. This action by Mrs. Peabody is 
cowardly and unworthy of her. 


~The Rev. Lon Ray Call, the able Unitarian from 
Louisville, Ky., who recently assumed charge of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, where 
Dr. Slaten developed his extreme humanism, is con- 
tinuing his custom of printing his sermons in full in 
his church calendar. “What I Believe and Try to 
Practise,’ published Oct. 1°, is worth studying. 
Many people say that Mr. Call is a humanist. If so 
this sermon is an illustration of the many kinds of 
people who have that label put upon them. Perhaps 
we can republish this sermon. 


e 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
IV. When Every Bush Was Ablaze 


Johannes 


=im\N a dense fog we left Albany on the 7.15 a. m. 
train. It was a wonder that we were on time, 
for the railroad yards were choked with Pull- 
man cars coming from the American Legion 
Convention in Boston. We could only dimly see the 
day boat at her dock near the tracks and the night 
boat just coming in from New York. It seemed as 
if I had chosen the worst time possible to go to the 
farm, get the car and make a quick trip to New Jersey. 

But the fog, as so often happens, was purely local. 
As we began to climb the long grade along the Nor- 
manskill, light began to break through. 

In five miles we were out of the fog, and pounding 
steadily along under a cloudless sky through fields 
all wet with dew and glistening in golden sunlight. 
Although it was almost’ Columbus Day none of the 
leaves had fallen. The trees on the Altamont level 
were green, yellow and gold, with here and there 
traces of pink. I knew from long experience that more 
vivid color was just ahead. The corn that had not 
been put into the silos stood bound neatly in shocks. 
The meadows were raked clean. The apple orchards 
were heavily laden with red and yellow fruit. Less 
than a week before I had been in northern Florida, 
rejoicing in the beauty of palm and orange tree. 
Now I had before me the only thing that in loveliness 
can measure up to orange, lemon or grapefruit harvest, 
the gathering of the apples. 

A few miles farther on we struck the pastures, 
the meadows and roadsides where the bushes had 
not been cut so clean. Now past us began to flit the 
purples of the berry bushes, the scarlets and dark reds 
of the sumachs. No good for fire wood is this sumach, 
no good to eat, no good for lumber—and yet how much 
it adds to the landscape. It is like a girl dumb but 
beautiful. We must needs be gentle in our judgment 
of the girl and the sumach, for both are good to look at. 
And the sumach fills its niche in the scheme of things. 
It shelters birds, and I suspect that the flicker finds 
food in a sumach thicket from the way he hangs 
around it. And what bare, sterile corners its dense 
growth fills. 

Soon I dropped everything to look out, for we 
were beyond Altamont and climbing rapidly. The 
brakeman joined me, for I was in the plain man’s club 
—the smoking car. Then came a Jewish drummer to 
look out with us. Finally the conductor shut his tin 
box and came over too. 

Said the brakeman: “This is the best morning for 
color we have had yet. See that ‘shoemake,’ Jim. 
Look off through that gully. Isn’t that purty?” 
“Yes,”’ said the conductor. “I’ve been all over this 
country and down to Mexico, and I never see any stretch 
of country to equal this run out from Albany to Bing- 
hamton.” 

Soon we were deep in a discussion of a purple- 
leafed tree. The drummer suggested oak, but was 
voted down unanimously, for most of the oaks were 
green. The conductor said basswood, but the brake- 
man stood strenuously for ash. I think he was right, 
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for we found that our white ashes at the farm 
purple. Now we had our reds and crimsons in 
measure, mostly maple, among the yellows of otk 
maples and birches, and with the glossy green 
oaks and darker green of pines to set them off. In] 
enthusiasm the old brakeman said it was the pre 
this fall it had been in years, but I questioned th 
It made me happy, though, to think that I had 
suddenly chosen just this day for my long deferr 
errand to New Jersey. 

The little car was ready at Cobleskill. A call 
two, and I was off with my brother, along the famili 
road to the farm. The foliage grew more and me 
vivid as I went farther into the hills. How the hee 
leaps up on such a morning, in such a valley, as 0 
floats along a beloved road with every turn, every hot 
and garden, every side-hill pasture and mounta 
transformed with autumn color! 4 

At the farm to which we had said good-by or 
five weeks before, everything was changed. 
entire hollow had put on new garments. The da 
mountain sides were lighted up. The birch a 
maple among the evergreens made even the greene 
steepest slopes appear festive. The leaves in t 
orchards were green, but there was a big crop of app 
to supply color there. Along Stony Creek just bel 
the house there was a riot of color—red maple, mow 
tain maple, sugar maple, purple colored ash, yell 
elm and poplar, golden butternut, dark red suma 
—and on all these fell the light of one of our me 
perfect October days. 

I remembered a line of Augustus Bombers 
about the sun in an apple, and looked up the verse: 


There’s part of the sun in an apple, 
There’s part of the moon in arose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness: 
For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of His heaven 
To every living thing. 

There seemed a great deal of heaven down 
this earth that morning. 

But I had far to go. When we broke up 
summer home along the sedges, down where t 
Shrewsbury and Navesink Rivers join forces ai 
move on north to Sandy Hook Bay, we left a lot” 
breakables that we did not want to ship—pict 
dishes, bric-a-brac, and what not. For two yea: 
had been promising to go down and get them out 0 fe) 
barn. Now the time had come. 

Here is the marvel of the automobile. At tant 
the morning I am picking up snow apples in an orcha 
in the hills, or listening to the trickle of the wat 
far away from everybody and everything. Th 
step into a little vehicle, touch a button, shift a lev 
and the open road is before me. It leads on and # 
over the sky line to the next sky line, until day en 
with me in a totally different environment, two hi 
dred and forty miles away. 4 


; 
b. 
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First the road was our own steep hill, going past 
yur own high fields. Then in a little more than a mile 
| came up out of the hollow, off the narrow, stony, 

jush shaded road to modern macadam, which traverses 
yur county from north to south. There the little 
sar purred and sang and skimmed away to the south. 
At no time on the trip was I as high up as when I 
-eached our own hill top and started down the good 
‘oad. This place was truly named Summit. We 
always claim that “it is the highest incorporated 
village in New York State.” 
_ For ten hours I was pretty steadily at the wheel. 
To cover ground if one is not a speed king one must 
xeep rolling. In that ten hours I motored through 
she heart of the Catskill Mountains, down the Hud- 
son Valley, over the Storm King Highway, into the 
ovely towns and cities of northern Jersey, past the 
nonstrous municipality at the mouth of the Hudson, 
nto Newark at just the rush hour and then on down 
fo the seashore at Rumson and Seabright. 

It was a great relief to sniff at last the salt air, 
ind turn into a familiar gate. As I shut off the motor 
{ heard a thundering roar a mile away. The wind 
was east and the noise of the surf came rolling over 
she beach, the river and the sedge. 

The next day on a new road that ran around 
Zlizabeth and Newark, I went back to the farm in 
aight hours. 
_ It is not difficult to list the things of this trip 
at will stick longest in my mind. Some parts of 
+e road will become jumbled. Some of the views 
vill quickly grow indistinct. But it will be long be- 
‘ore I forget— 
The little lake at Summit, blue and silver in the 
Orning light, and the view across it to the higher 
Catskills from twenty to forty miles away. 
_ The magnificent panorama of the Hudson Valley 
spread out before the traveler at East. Windham, 
N. Y., and the realization that this view always will 
¢ waiting for us only forty-seven miles from the 
arm. 
_ The Highlands of the Hudson, the curves of the 
‘iver that even a hurried traveler can get as he motors 
Mandon. Storm King himself softened and beauti- 
‘ul in the afternoon light. 
_ An arch showing up above the Palisades which 
[ was told was the arch of the Cathedral of St. John 
Divine, and a tower gleaming like burnished 
ld at the sunset hour, which I was told was the 
ysler Building, rising clear above the Palisades 
signaling to travelers on every near-by Jersey 
, Here stands New York.” 
A maelstrom of traffic, a welter of people, a dizzy 
aze of avenues and a nightmare of lights—Newark 
e day’s work ended and thousands were starting 
mme from work. “Conservatively,’ I said to my 
that night, “there were a vigintillion of lights 
eaded straight for me.” 
‘The big yellow moon coming up out of the sea, 
ng reassurance and peace after I had escaped 
Hades and reached the Raritan River. 
Coming back there was no Storm King High- 
0 panorama from the Windham Mountain, no 
sun on the higher towers of New York. 
But there were things to remember. One was 


the magnificent three-strip boulevard from the sea- 
shore leading to an elevated highway and the new 
Holland Tunnels under the Hudson River to New 
York. This was the road that enabled me to keep out 
of Newark. So I think of it as a kind of Heavenly 
Way. Leaving this road just before the tunnel one 
can take an equally fine road up the west side of the 
Hudson to Newburgh, Kingston, Catskill and Albany. 

Always to be remembered also was,the drive 
back through the Ramapo Hills, past Tuxedo and 
Arden on the western side of the Palisades Interstate 
Park. Here was some of the best color of the trip. 

The sun had just set at Catskill when I turned my 
back to the river and started toward the irregular line 
of the mountains beautifully etched against the sunset 
sky. For eight or ten miles I was going straight 
toward what looked like an impassable barrier. 
Then round and round we began to curve—the brave 
little car making light of my heavy load, and with- 
out a single shift of gear climbing quickly to the sum- 
mit. 

The last two hours of the journey after dark 
were a mere nothing compared with the last two hours 
in Newark and its surrounding towns going down. 

The roads were clear and I could make time. 
There could be no leisurely twenty or twenty-five miles 
an hour on this trip. But on the big roads the little 
car seemed just as safe and steady at forty and forty- 
five as at twenty. And to average twenty-eight, as 
I did coming back, one had to keep moving steadily 
all the time, and “hit it up” when the road was straight 
and clear. The only disadvantage of speed is that one 
reaches a town so quickly that he thinks he must be 
on a wrong road. 

The best part of the trip was on the road from 
Stamford to Summit, looking off into deep moonlit 
valleys, and realizing that I was getting home. The 
only anxiety I had was the moon. It was too far to 
the left for a man who thought he was traveling north. 
Like the red man who said to his white brother, 
“Tndian no lost, tote road lost,’”’ I was tempted to say, 
“Johannes no wrong—moon gone wrong.”’ Eventual- 
ly I decided that the Summit-Stamford road could 
not be the north and south line that I had imagined, 
which is a fact. Down at last I turned into our hol- 
low—the moon now high enough to top the ridge and 
to shine full upon the barn buildings—into the wagon- 
house with the car, and then light and fire and supper. 

An electric lantern by the back door of the house 
showed the way to the cellar, a single turn of a switcn 
brought on the lights, a newspaper, two or three old 
shingles and a box cover made a fire in the fireplace, 
which soon was all ready to take on some old apple 
limbs. Then I had a warming and a cheering blaze. 
There was no bread, butter, milk or cheese in 
the house, but I never close up in the fall without 
leaving a can or two of beans put up by a firm of 
brothers in a suburb of Boston who mix character in 
with the food they can. 

The luxury of those beans, after a day with little 
to eat, after eight hours of steady driving, after toil 
and responsibility were ended! For dessert I opened 
a can of pineapple. For ambrosia and nectar I made 
a cup of fragrant hot coffee. It was cold everywhere 
in the house except in front of the fire. What of it? 
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Who wanted to leave that fire? One after another 
passed in procession through my brain the hot dog 
stands, the tea rooms, the summer hotels, the farm 
houses which say ‘““Tourists accommodated.” They 
all doubtless had some merit attached to them, some 
were set down in picturesque places, but I blessed 
the fates that had kept me at the wheel and enabled 
me to reach such a haven for my evening meal. I 
had not gone all day without food. I had had a 
generous breakfast at Black Point. Annie, the cook, 
had come rushing with three sandwiches when she 
found that I was leaving before luncheon. And I had 
enjoyed these sandwiches just as I was passing from 
northern New Jersey to New York. But I had had 
in mind all day some such meal as I now spread out on 
the little table before the fire, and this time anticipa- 
tion took a back seat for realization. 

Another cause for anxiety now happily over had 
been this: After we had loaded the car solid up even 
with the back window, I suddenly bethought myself. 
To the faithful gardener who had been laboring with 
me for three hours that forenoon J said: “‘Chris, what 
if I get a puncture? How’ll I reach under the back 
seat to get my tools?” He scratched his head du- 


The Tale of Thomas Ken 


Don C. Seitz 


pPeoI TING in the other night as a stray uplifter 
X& at a dinner of Episcopal men’s clubs from 
roundabout at Calvary Church, Summit, 
2d New Jersey, after the one hundred and fifty 
males present had thundered ‘“‘O!d Hundred’ sten- 
toriously, I asked the clerical group with whom I 
messed if they knew who wrote the four most re- 
peated lines ever limned in this world. None did. 
This moves me to dig into the days of that Merry 
Monarch, Charles the Second, and bring forth some 
information for clergy, choirs and congregations about 
Thomas Ken, to whom we owe the splencid quatrain 
Curiously, none of his brief biographers men- 
tion him as the author of the hymn. He was a native 
of Hertfordshire, in Britain, born in July, 1787, his 
father being a London lawyer, also Thomas, a clerk 


in the House of Lords, and of the assize for Glamorgan, 


Brecon and Radnor. Izaak Walton, the amiable 
angler, married his half-sister Anne. He studied at 
Winchester and at Oxford, graduating with honors 
in 1764. First he served as a tutor, then, taking 
orders, gained the living at Little Easten, in Essex, 
from the pious Lady Maynard, the Earl of Dysart’s 
daughter. After four years ke became domestic 
chaplain to Bishop George Morley, Winchester, 
preaching at St. John Parish, in Soke, on the side. 
From this time on he began to play an important 
part in the Church of England. The Roundheads 
were gone, and Charles II, the “Merry Monarch,” 
was at the head of English ecclesiasticism. A chance 
sermon, preached at Chelsea, gave him London fame, 
which grew in volume when he published a ‘‘Manual 
for Winchester Scholars” in 1774. Izaak Walton 
had produced an Izaak Jr., and the uncle took him on 
a tour of the continent, which included Rome, where 
he had such glimpses of the papacy as to make him 


-quaintance with Samuel Pepys, Hsq., also of U 


biously, and then said: “Just pray you won’t ge 
puncture.” i 
My brother, when I related this incident, sai 
“You would have felt cheap if you had unloaded yor 
car to get at your tools. Your tools are under yot 
front seat.” 
. While we were packing the car I heard a whi 
ring of motors, and running out from under the oalk 
I saw the airship Los Angeles, attended by two shoi 
stubby blimps, flying low down and moving swift 
and steadily north. 
But of all that I saw on the journey—the mou 
tains and river valleys, cities and suburbs, farms an 
estates, even old ocean itself, nothing made quite th 
impression that did our dark hollow from the Summ 
road with all the upper woods and fields shining” 
the light of the hunter’s moon. 
On these things I thought as I sat by the fin 
calling up scene after scene while they were etche 
clear and distinct on the brain. Then an all-nigl 
chunk of knotty maple for the fire, a bed made on 
couch pulled around near the blaze, and to slee 
It would have to be more powerful! coffee than I ¢ 
brew to make me toss about after such a trip. 


all the stronger for sustaining the Establishment _ 
Henry the Eighth, though reported at home to hay 
been “‘‘tinged with popery.”’ 

Mary, the niece of Charles, had wedded Williat 
Prince of Orange, ruler of Holland. Ken’s attai 
ments led to his being made her chaplain, which tot 
him from Winchester to The Hague. Here his met 
was sorely tried. William, it would appear, with 
the repute that was to come to him later from expellii 
James, his father-in-law, and taking unto himself t 
British throne, by reason of his married relationsh]] 
was brutal to the lady, which caused her chaplain 1 
remonstrate, at the risk, he has recorded, of “bei 
kicked out of doors.”’ 

Moreover, he set up a moral standard by pé 
suading a Dutch nobleman, Count Zulstein, to maf 
a young woman whom he had deceived. The Prin 
was extremely irate at this. Boldly maintaining 
position, he forced William to recede and to treat hi 
civilly. Not only this, but while at The Hague 
converted Colonel Edward Fitzgerald, of a note 
Catholic family. to Protestantism. 

Ken came back to Britain and was appointed 0 
of the chaplains to the dissolute Charles, who speedi 
tried his temper by presuming to quarter Nel 
Gwynne, the Drury Lane orange girl, then his fema 
favorite, in Ken’s house. Ken sent the blithe litt 
lady packing, with the stern remark that ‘‘a womé 
of ill-repute ought not to be endured in the house ol 
clergyman, and especially the king’s chaplain’s.’ 

For this he was shipped off to Tangier, 
chaplain for Lord Dartmouth, commander of #1 
expedition, and so had the felicity of making a 


company, who was to be secretary to my lord. Cc 
ditions were so low that the chaplain denounced the 
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his sermons, which made the garrison uncomfort- 
#le enough to cause his shipment back to Britain. 
jere he met with a surprise. Charles, who, with all 
is faults, fed no revenges, had him appointed Bishop 
, | Bath and Wells, in spite of much remonstrance, say- 
ix that “no one should have the see but the little 
lack fellow that refused his lodging to poor Nelly.” 
le was duly consecrated at Lambeth, on January 25, 
(85. The King’s end was but a week off, and who 
ould he send for to perform the last offices but ‘‘the 
ttle black fellow,’ who was unable to administer the 
lerament, though he preached at him “like a man 
ispired.”” The King obdurately refused to admit 
was a sinner, though he was persuaded by the chap- 
jin to chase the Duchess of Portsmouth from the 
bath chamber and call in the much-neglected Queen. 
n the end Ken absolved him and passed him on to his 
ture reward without any technical handicap. 
His next sad duty was to convey from James II to 
ve Duke of Monmouth his uncle’s determination 
rat he must die; next to console the luckless pretender 
uring his last night in the Tower of London, going 
ence with him to the scaffold. This over, he inter- 
ened to stop the terrible reprisals visited by Colonel 
arcy Kirke’s “Lambs” on these who had ‘joined in the 
sing. He was given the credit for saving many. 
Ken had an open hand, bestowing freely from his 
mall store on those in misfortune, of whom there 
ere enough, indeed, including persecuted Huguenots 
‘om France. All the while he wrote piously, yet 
1 heartening ways, such works as “The Practise of 
ivine Love,” and ‘Directions for Prayer,’”’ both in a 
rictly Protestant spirit, although the King had 
urrendered to Rome ‘The poor, not the rich, were 
ivited to his table He did not hesitate to denounce 
1e royal persecutions to the face of him who in- 
‘tuted them. Accused by the King of “stirring up 
rife,’ he boldly answered that “if his majesty had 
ot neglected his own duty of being present, his 
nemies had missed this opportunity of accusing him.” 
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Moreover, he was one of the seven redoubtable 
bishops who protested to the King against being 
obliged to read the Indulgences, as a result of which 
they were imprisoned in the Tower, charged with 
uttering seditious libels. Put on trial for this, they 
were at once acquitted. Then the revolution occurred, 
and, falling between two kings in bis independence, 
Ken was deprived of his bishop’s office. Poor and 
without resource, Viscount Weymouth came to his 
relief with a private pension of eighty pounds per 
year. Besides this Weymouth gave him shelter at 
Naish House in Somerset. Other bishops who had 
been shorn joined with him and made an appeal for 
better treatment. For this he was again put under 
duress. After a polite hearing, which got nowhere, 
he was released. When Mary died he severely 
criticised Archbishop Tenison for attending upon her 
final hours and preaching a soothing sermon. Aiming 
to end schism by the recession of both sides, he re- 
mained non grata all around until Anne ascended the 
throne. She offered him back his bishopric, but he 
declined as too old and not liking the conditions under 
which he would have to labor. He died March 19, 
1711, with an unbroken record for independence, and 
leaving behind many literary and theological works, 
including four volumes of verse. He had become 
learned in the languages and music, this “little black 
man.” In “speech and action,” says one biographer, 
“he was guided by conscience rather than logical 
reasoning; his conscience was tender and his feelings 
sensitive. By nature he seems to have been quick- 
tempered, but was always ready to ask pardon of any 
whom he had offended. In the cause of right he was 
outspoken and courageous.” Well indeed, all this, 
but better still that he should have set thundering 
through the ages, with a tune that permits all to join: 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow! 
Praise Him, all creatures here below! 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host! 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


The Place of Psychology in Religion---II 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


N the simple management of our household af- 
fairs, the first of each month brings with it 
the customary accumulation of bills that must 
be paid, and at such times we like to be cer- 

4in that the charges made are just and equitable. 
f we suspect that prices of things are unreasonably 
igh, or that services rendered impose a charge out 
f proportion to their value, we are likely in the end 
) investigate the matter with a view to obtaining 
istice. Most of us have neither the time nor the 
iclination to look into technical fields of economics 
1 order to check up on the bill clerk’s figures. In- 
read, we learn to have dealings chiefly with those 
hom we suppose to be reliable, and so it comes about 
1at in practise we are depending more than we realize 
pon the work of all those who have to do with fixing 
rices. In the same way, if we are mentally careful, 
efore we quote the contents of a book as fact, we 
ught to assure ourselves that fact is what we are 
ating. Thus if we have much occasion to quote 


books, we learn to select our authors from the stand- 
point of reliability. Yet in the sphere of religion, the 
oftentimes laudable enterprise and enthusiasm of 
church workers frequently keep them from making 
certain of just what it is that they are trying to do. 
Before we can work successfully with other human 
beings, we must know something of the nature and 
the limitations of the given situation. In this range 
of activity, the psychology of religion, whether or not 
we have ever been conscious of that fact, occupies the 
position, so to speak, of price-fixer and quotable 
authority. It is in this domain—always more or less 
behind the scenes of circumstance—that the psychol- 
ogy of religion finds and meets its peculiar problems. 

These problems, like the fundamental problems 
in any subject, are likely to be of an involved nature, 
and therefore of little interest to the casual observer. 
But there is another series of problems that represent 
some of the pressing questions about religion that we 
all should like to see answered. It is in the suggestion 
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ofJanswers to questions of this sort that psychology 
can be of real and practical help to workers in religion. 

First of all, what is religion? To some, the ask- 
ing of such a question may appear to be extremely 
academic and impractical. Have not we had religion 
during many centuries of civilized life, and do not most 
people seem to be agreed in a general way as to its 
nature? If churches have endured for such a length of 
time, do we need now to call in psychologists to tell us 
how to run them? These objections are, in a manner 
of speaking, entirely reasonable and proper. They 
are best met by asking a number of different persons 
of one’s acquaintance what religion is. Very possibly 
the number and variety of replies will be nothing short 
of amazing. It is true that there has always been a 
general agreement as to the nature of religion, but 
the fact of present importance seems to be that general 
conceptions are no longer sufficient for this highly or- 
ganized and highly specialized modern society. 
When every operation of an admittedly difficult task 
(as in religion) must be a direct hit to the right spot, 
no wastage of effort can be risked. So to-day we are 
forever haunted by these two questions: Are we reach- 
ing the precise point at which we aim? Are we 
wasting our time and resources in doing work that 
belongs properly to other agencies? 

1. The first important question that psychology 
can help to answer is that of the nature of religion. 
Ask people what religion is. One will say that it is a 
certain group of beliefs. Another will assert that it is 
the organizing of spiritual forces Still others will 
claim that it is essentially an attitude towards other 
people, living by the Golden Rule, healing troubled 
souls, saving others from the inroads of vice, going 
regularly to church. Indeed, the multiplicity of pos- 
sible definitions of religion can only be hinted at here 
in the broadest possible way. Then too, we have the 
dependent problems: What does it mean to be re- 
ligious? When is one religious? What makes one 
religious? 

If we are asked what it is to be a good neighbor, 
we realize that the answer depends in part upon the 
peculiar character of some individual. In the same 
way, while we know in a general way that being re- 
ligious has to do with some common impulses, feelings, 
and emotions of mankind, we soon discover that if we 
are to have a really satisfactory conception, we must 
know something of the characteristic way in which 
people behave. Is religion essentially one of the 
items mentioned above, and if it is essentially none of 
them, what mixture of them does it involve? If we 
know the answer, we shall be in a better position 
to secure the direct hits that we need, without wastage 
of effort. Thus this problem is primarily a problem 
for the psychologist, whose business it is to trace out 
the different tendencies of human activity, with their 
motives and impulses, and to classify and relate them 
to one another. 

2. If we desire to accomplish anything what-- 
ever, we find that we must confine ourselves to the 
realm of possibility. It is a first principle of modern 
science that we must explore the range of any idea 
or desire, in order to discover whether or not we are 
dreaming futilely- of impossibilities, or doing things 
that we may expect to yield profitable results. It has 


been pointed out by many that the church, in its de 
sire to leave no stone unturned, often duplicates som 
of the work of other institutions, and thereby ai 
tempts the impossible by invading some field out « 
the line of its special genius. Moreover, if it is n¢ 
possible to remake the world overnight along 
path of some proposed endeavor, we ought to kno 
about it, so that there will be fewer obstacles and few 
disappointments. In the long run, such knowledg 
depends upon the nature of human functioning 
The psychologist can suggest many instances in whie 
it will in the nature of things be impossible to brin 
the mountain to Mohammed, and also alternate en 
deavors of a more promising sort. 

3. After we learn somewhat more precisely tha: 
we now know just what the religious activity seem 
to be, and what are its apparent ends and possibilities 
we wish to know how we may best use its forces i 
approaching these ends. What sort of organize 
scheme, if any, is the most appropriate for the propa 
gation of religious activity, and how does such ¢ 
scheme differ from those appropriate to other ages an 
to other forms of society? Again the psychologist 
and especially the social psychologist, should be calle 
into consultation. 

4. There is a popular book having for its title 
“What Can a Man Believe?’”’ This question con 
cerns us all. Yet a moment’s reflection should suffie 
to show that the nature of our beliefs is not to be de 
cided by choice alone. The older question witl 
which the theologians were occupied was, 
should a man believe? or, What must a man believe 
We are beginning to realize that none of these ques 
tions is in its correct form. The question of theology 
from the standpoint of the psychologist, must be 
What will people believe—in the varying situation 
in which they find themselves? What beliefs areim 
plied by the actions of men, and why and how ar 
they related to our total behavior? It is plain to mos 
of us that religious beliefs are changed with the changing 
emphasis of religious forces and with the altering o 
social frontiers in successive generations. A careful 
investigation is needed to discover what sort of be 
liefs are most useful or most needed in this present day 

These are some of the problems that in a mor 
technical form are engaging the attention of the psy: 
chologists of religion. In giving this outline of them 
an effort has been made to show the possible significane 
of answers to them to the organized religious life 
to-day and to-morrow. It has been emphasized else 
where that we are all psychologists in a rudimentar 
sense of the word, in that the give and take of ordinary 
life furnishes us with some valuable experience 6 
human nature. Yet it should be stressed again tha 
such experience, while satisfactory to most of us, i 
insufficient for those who are planning deliberate pro 
grams, the culmination of which depends so vitallj 
upon the essential nature of the individuals who mak 
up the society in which we live. Since we can not a 
be professional psychologists, it will be well if we enlis 
the aid of such in giving us the information that wi 
need, remembering always that the psychology ¢ 
religion is not a bag of tricks directly capable of mold 
ing the things of the church “nearer to the heart 
desire.” - 
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Can We Make the Work of the Ministry Effective? 


W. Nelson Winter 


VISIT to the general clinic of one of our great 
hospitals would reveal hundreds of people 
sitting patiently on long benches, waiting 

for the nurse to come and take their case 

istories, in order that they might be referred to the 
moper specialist. After sitting for hours, subject to 
any petty discourtesies, they are often told that 
e doctor is not coming in that day and that they must 
pturn again later in the week. They are willing to 
ut up with the inconvenience, to lose the time from 
heir work, and to pay the nominal charge, because 

hey feel that they will receive the attention of a 

pecialist—a man who knows, and who can help them. 

At the mental hygiene or psychiatric clinics we 
vould hear people telling the psychologist their in- 
iermost secrets, things they would rather die than to 
ell most people, putting aside their shame, their 
ense of failure, and their customary rationalizations, 
ecause they feel that they are talking to one who 
inderstands, a specialist—a man who knows, and who 
an help them. 

Now let us visit the study of the minister. Here 

s a man who is classed as a specialist in religious 

ifficulties and moral problems. ‘There is no charge 

or his services, there is no long wait on a public 
ench, there is no discourteous treatment; on the 
ontrary everything is arranged to make it easy for 
he one who would seek help. But the office of the 
verage minister is usually empty except for his desk 
nd his books; instead of being actively engaged in 
elping people to solve their life problems he is com- 
lacently engaged in the study of events which tran- 
pired thousands of years ago—events of another day 
nd age in which the man of the street is supremely 
minterested. Why is there this contrast? Why is 
he office of both the physician of the body and the 
hysician of the mind crowded while the physician of 
he soul works alone? It can mean only one of two 
hings: Either the average man and woman has no 


noral and spiritual problems, or he feels that the 


ainister can not help him. 

_ Because a situation like this exists we need to 
sk ourselves three questions: (1) What need in the 
ommunity. life is the minister supposed to meet? 
2) Is he adequately meeting that need? (3) How 
an he fit himself to meet it in a more satisfactory way? 

What need in the community is the minister sup- 
osed to meet? Our whole treatment of the subject 
; conditioned by our answer to that question. Has 
ie been called to save souls as brands from the burning 
nd fit them for the life to come, is he to concentrate 
is time and attention upon the task of reaching and 
ninistering to the elect, to be a sort of private chap- 
ain in a mutual admiration society, or has he been 
alled to help all men reach the abundant life, to de- 
ote his strength and energy in aiding men and women 
0 adjust themselves in a changing world? Let us 
ssume that the object of his study is “to face life 
quarely, to see it largely, and to see it whole,” that 
is most important task is to follow his Master in 
eeking to understand the misunderstood, to adjust 


the unadjusted, and to help men and women to find 
“that life which is life indeed.” 

Is the typical minister meeting this need? The 
average man in the street replies, by actions if not by 
words, “No, he is not meeting it!’ He cares little for 
the fact that this need is extremely hard to meet; he 
is interested in only one thing—results. He seems to 
sense the fact that there is entirely too much pro- 
fessionalism in the ranks of the Galilean Carpenter, 
that there is too little contact with reality. Even a 
cursory reading of the development of religious ideas 
raises the question: Do real prophets ever rise from 
the ranks of the professionally religious class? The 
answer of Amos, the prophet, is typical: “I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a 
herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore trees: and Jeho- 
vah took me from following the flock, and Jehovah said 
unto me, “Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.’ Now 
therefore, hear thou the word of Jehovah.” The 
prophets of the past came from among the people 
who were in daily contact with unvarnished human 
nature, they knew men at their best and at their » 


‘worst, they studied human nature more closely than 


they did their anzient scriptures. The prophets of 
the past thought deeply on the actual problems of life 
and government, they thought fearlessly, adventur- 
ously, casting off the shackles of tradition in the spirit 
of him who said, “Moses said unto you... . but I 
SA Vase 60Cn: é 

The professionalism of the ministry reminds us of 
the story of a typical Babbitt of Chicago who was 
traveling in Kurope—‘‘doing Europe” as he expressed 
it. He was boasting of the progressiveness of his 
home city, of its railroads, its large buildings, its rapid 
growth, and of its energetic people. Finally one of 
his listeners asked him about how his city ranked in 
cultural development. Babbitt was puzzled for a 
while, but finally said: “Culture, well we haven’t done 
so much in the way of culture as yet, but when we get 
around to it we'll surely make it hum!’ . Culture can’t 
be made to “hum,” it must grow—yet many ministers 
seek to make religion “hum.” The minister is not 
called to be a “‘go-getter’’—his mission is to practise 
the presence of God, to bring messages from God to 
his people, to apply those messages to meet specific 
needs, and to strive to advance the Kingdom of God 
in the earth. Is he doing this? 

It is easy to be critical in our approach to the 
ministry—it is easier to sling mud at a statue than it 
is to carve it, it is easier to criticise a painting than it 
is to paint it. Before we consider how we can make 
the work of the minister more effective let us recognize 
several facts which are frequently overlooked. 

First, the minister lacks time to do many things 
which clamor for his attention. A recent novel puts 
it this way: “It’s all I can do to get up two original 
sermons a Sunday and an address at prayer-meeting, 
to say nothing about talks here and there and every- 
where. A layman thinks all a minister has to do is 
to get up two sermons for Sunday. A minister has to 
entice new members, and pacify old members, and 
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confess old ladies, and marry, and bury, and cheer the 
sick and the near sick, and tell the sexton that Mrs. 
Jones left her gloves in the church last Sunday, and 
rope babies into the cradle roll, and chase boys off the 
ehureh roof, and get subscriptions for the church 
paper... . What time does a minister have for 
God?” (Hugh Bloom, chief character in “Faith of 
Our Fathers,” by D. W. Carman.) 

Not only does the minister lack the time, he 
lacks the background which is very necessary for an 
effective ministry. He has had little or no practical 
work in the shop, the factory, the store, or the office, 
and years of professionalism have dulled the edge of 
memory. His environment has been the school, the 
study, and the Ladies’ Aid Society! His knowledge 
of sociology and psychology is quite meager and hope- 
lessly academic—yet how can he be effective in his 
work until he- knows man as an individual and as a 
member of society? 

A points which need not to be labored is the fact 
that a minister lacks contact with the stern realities 
of life—all feel it, none can suggest a remedy. His 
years of study increase his erudition but contribute 
little to his knowledge of life as it really is. He is 
like a professor of sociology about to be pensioned, 
still teaching about the problems long since left be- 
hind—he has lost contact with reality. The average 
business man or shop man believes that a minister is 
fighting shadows—quite a harmless occupation, but 
who wants to go and watch a shadow boxer? To make 
his work more effective the minister must get out of his 
so-called “study” and matriculate in the University of 
Hard Knocks. He must take ““Human Nature” as a 
major subject and “Contact with Reality” as a minor. 

The fourth thing we should keep in mind is that 
the modern minister doesn’t know just exactly what he 
wants to do. Notice the state of flux in religious 
education, the search after new programs in public 
worship, the state of indecision regarding evangelism, 
the tendency to organize new societies and abolish old 
ones—they all point to a stage of transition. This 
hurts the church in the eyes of the layman—they do 
not understand the problems, but they do see the re- 
sults. A layman will not go to a doctor who doesn’t 
know just what is wrong witb him or how to go about 
effecting a cure. Many men are supporting the 
church, not because they get any personal help from 
it, but because they recognize that it could meet a 
great need, and they are hoping that some day it will 
rise to the challenge that is presented to it. 

The church has not as yet done more than touch 
the edge of its problem. We count the number of 
people in the church and try to forget the vast number 
who never attend; we look at our Sunday school sta- 
tistics with pride, but never ask if the children are 
really being helped by the type of lessons they get, or 
why they drop out, or why the majority have no desire 
to attend; we hear the jest that “the church is com- 
posed of masculine women and feminine men,” and 
fail to examine the statement carefully to see if there 
isany truthinit. An article appearing in the Christian 
Century last year reveals the fact that only one 
man in nine attends church even occasionally. Those 
who go give various reasons, such as the fact that 
the family has always gone to church, or they state 
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that their wives want them to go, or that they desire 
their children to go and so they take them, or the 
family wants to go and they have to drive the car 
None of these reasons would attract a virile man— 
rather they would repel him. The author of the ar- 
ticle hints that it might be because of the type of ma 
who does attend that the other eight stay away! At 
any rate, it is perfectly obvious that there is a vast 
unreached area which will remain forever unreached 
until the message of the church meets a real need in 
the lives of men and women. Let us have the courage 
to reopen the problem, to challenge our axioms, to 
repudiate the obsolescent. The Russian revolution, 
the crisis in the mission situation in China, the rise of 
nationalism all over the world, will not hurt Chris- 
tianity—rather say they are the stir of life within the 
shell, the beginnings of the New Reformation. Mod- 
ern Christianity is like a snake about to slough its skin 
for a larger and more flexible one. 

Recognizing the fact that the minister may fill a 
real need in the community, and feeling that both he 
and the church are frequently failing to measure up 
to the challenge, let us ask ourselves what the minister 
can do to make his work more effective. 

It is of primary importance that he think through 
anew his relationship to God. This is the crux of the 
whole matter. No one is helped by a second-hand 
religion. Men are supremely uninterested in the 
religious experiences of a former age, but they are 
tremendously interested in the religious experiences 
of their fellows. They do not want their minister 
give them a patch-work quilt of the ideas of other 
people—they want him to be a witness, to tell what 
he has actually experienced. They do not want elo 
quence, neither do they want startling ideas; they 
are satisfied if he can say ‘“’Tis a poor thing—but ’tis 
mine own.” It needs but little thought to realize 
that the minister in his study, protected from the 
rough edges of life, or the pastor who spends his 
time visiting the homes and gossiping with the women, 
can not possibly “experience” enough religion each 
week to bring three or four vital messages to his 
people every seven days. He must either fall back on 
his reserve supply or “warm up” the religious ex- 
perience of some saint of former ages. His message 
then becomes mere husk, the vital germ of life has 
gone, his people gradually drift away. He may speak 
in vain of the duty of attending church—no one con- 
siders it his duty to continue to visit a doctor who does 
not help him. 

A minister whose office is crowded with all so 
and conditions of people who are seeking his help, who 
is faced constantly with the kaleidoscopic problems of 
life which demand some practical solution, who has 
time for unhurried and fearless thought, will bring to 
his congregation messages which will come warm from 
the heart, dripping with the blood of life, gripping the 
attention of the hearers and bringing forth the fruit 
of character transformation. The force of his mes- 
sage will not be in the words, which may be crude, 
but in the background from which they zome. In the 
last analysis religion is not taught—it is caught. ( 

To reach this ideal, however, there must be a 
radical adjustment in the relation of the minister to his 
church. It will probably mean that drastic changes 
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will have to be made in the church calendar. The 
weekly sermon may be given on Sunday morning and 
the Sunday evening service either abolished or dis- 
placed by an open forum, or a spiritual clinic. The 
mid-week meeting may become a Bible study group, 
or a class in religious psychology, or a problem dis- 
cussion meeting. The work of the church school and 
the Young People’s Society, the impressional teach- 
ing and the expressional, may be combined into one. 
Many changes may come, at any rate there must be a 
unification of the entire church program, we must 
stop watching the wheels of the church machinery go 
around and must more and more think in terms of 
human needs. The minister must also be relieved of 
much of the executive work that now falls upon him, 
he must be freed from petty details in order that he can 
concentrate on the greater task. The president of a 
large corporation is not expected to take care of filing 
the correspondenze. Every church should appoint 
an aggressive director of religious education to assist 
the pastor in histask. Above all, there must be some 
relief from an endless round of boresome and profitless 
social calls. A physician does not make social calls 
on his patients; they send for him when they are in 
need. Ifthe need is great enough, or the feeling strong 
enough that the minister can be of help, people will 
send for him when they need his services. 

Of course the average church board wouid receive 
these suggestions open-mouthed. It seems so much 
more important that the minister set up the tables 
for the Ladies’ Aid social than that be waste his time 
in- thinking, merely sitting down and doing nothing 
but think! And yet he desperately needs time to 
think. He can well say: 

“T rush around in circles, 
It really makes me dizzy; 
There’s nothing I accomplish 
I’m so busy being busy!” 

In order to do his work most effectively the minis- 
ter must see to the continuance of his own training. 
Every one in the active work realizes how academic 
and antiquated much of his teaching was, and all are 
faced with the necessity of continuing their studies 
under the tremendous handicap of active church work. 
One of the most helpful things the clergyman can do 
is to get into actual contact with the mental hygiene 
clinics, the psychiatric clinics, the juvenile courts, 
the family welfare organizations, to seek out the polit- 
ical clubs and the labor unions, and, in fact, to ally 
himself with all the agencies that are in any way seek- 
ing to meet human needs. Some day our theological 
seminaries will see the necessity of at least one year 
of clinical work after graduation, during which time 
the student will be brought into direct contact with 
the raw facts of life, and under trained leaders be 
taught to solve some of the knotty practical problems 
with which they will be confronted. But those now 


actually engaged in ministering to the needs of the 


human soul must fill up that gap in their training 
as best they can. 

A minister needs to greatly increase the sphere of 
his interest and studies. He should become interested 
in the problems of capital and labor, of crime and 
punishment, of poverty and riches, of disease and 

death, of vocational psychology and of anti-social 


attitudes. He must, as a specialist in the treatment 
of religious and moral difficulties, have a thorough 
knowledge of psychology and psychiatry, he must 
know sociology and the discipline of general science, 
he must also be familiar with how the mental hygiene 
and psychiatric clinics are solving their problems. 

Not only must he increase the sphere of his in- 
terest and studies, he must also learn the gamut of 
human emotions by actual experience, he must in- 
crease the depth and range of his own emotional life. 
The minister should constantly increase his human 
contacts, building up a group of friends from different 
walks in life and embracing diverse personalities and 
interests. He must travel, read, think—in fact do 
everything to enlarge his own personality and to in- 
crease his understanding of the problems of human 
life. To suggest that a minister might work with his 
hands two weeks in every month and then work at 
the church the other two, somewhat as some high 
school boys alternate between class room and shop, 
would seem radical, but it would bring him forcefully 
into contact with the world of reality, and it might 
bring him into closer contact with the Carpenter 
of Galilee and the tent-maker of Tarsus. 

One difficulty in the work of the ministry is that 
it is so hard to see the result of one’s work, and be- 
cause of this there is a constant temptation to feel 
that it is ineffective. “If we could only see below the 
surface,” they say. “It must be fine to be a surgeon, 
or even a house painter—it must be so satisfying to 
look at the finished result of one’s effort!’’—but the 
minister must work by faith. 

He is not called to live in a house by the side of the 
road, and watch mankind go by his door, neither is he 
called to dominate a rostrum by his eloquence. He 
reaches his highest mission when, in a little office 
tucked away, it may be, in a great city, he, as a fol- 
lower of the Carpenter of Galilee, the Friend of sin- 
ners, practises the gentle art (which is so rare) of 
simply understanding people and believing in them 
when they can not even believe in themselves. Then 
he will be, like his Master, a Physician of Souls. 


* * * 


THE HAPPY MAN 


The millionaire, a rich man, in his mansion on the hill, has 
more money than I, but just what can he buy with it? Three 
meals a day first of all. They will doubtless cost more to serve 
than my three, but he can not enjoy them any more than I 
ean mine. A roof over his head. It is a wider and steeper roof 
than mine, and more rain will run off it; but the rain that runs 
off mine is just as wet, and underneath Iam justasdry. A good 
night’s sleep, if he’s lucky. He can own more of the world’s 
surface than I. But try as he may, he can not breathe up any 
more of its air; he can not absorb any more of its sunshine; he 
can not bribe the ocean to give him any more invigorating bath, 
nor the evening stars to shine any brighter over his estate. The 
world is full of pleasant sights and sounds and smells, but his 
eyes and ears and nose do not bring him any sensation a particle 
more sweet than mine bring to me. The world is full of lovely 
women, and each of us can love and marry only one at a time. 
Compared with the blessings we have in common, the few paltry 
blessings which he has and I have not are insignificant. And so 
you will not rightly call him a happy man who possesses much; he 
more rightly earns the name of happy who is skilled in wisely 
using the gifts of the gods, and in suffering hard poverty, and 
who fears disgrace as worse than death.—Selecied. 
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Christianity: Commandment or Comradeship? 
Fred Smith 


Baeq OR the advancing Christian the command- 
% A ments of Moses are not so much religion as 
}| they are the relic of a past stage of religion. 
<4)! The Commandments are the chrysalis which 
the maturing Christian leaves behind him. The man 
who arrives at that stage of goodness whereby he 
knows that there is not enough religion in the Ten 
Commandments to make a good Christian has ar- 
rived at clarity. He knows that he may meticulously 
keep all the Commandments, yet with regard to Chris- 
tianity he may be “nothing.” Christianity is more 
than the sum of a numberless series of don’ts. Yet 
there are not a few professing Christians of our day 
whose Christianity seems to be the keeping, not of 
the Ten Commandments only, but what Chesterton 
once called “the ten thousand commandments,” 
with the result that religion becomes to them a Sis- 
yphean task instead of a spiritual one. That way lies 
ultimate defeat instead of achieved divineness. Said 
aman to me recently concerning a friend of his, ““He 
went wrong in trying to be good.” 
the following of ten thousand commandments with 
the following of Christ. Hence I again repeat that 
before we can arrive at Christianity we must arrive 
at clarity with regard to this matter. 
Remembering our goal and our God, it is well 
also to remember that God is not in need of any 
Decalogue, either Mosaic or multiple. In the re- 


membrance of these things we have the cue for our own > 


ongoing. I take it that for the Christian, the hu- 
manists notwithstanding, the highest felicity is not 


merely to arrive at goodness in the abstract, but at - 


God in Christ. Christianity is a comradeship. It 
can not be defined in any number of severances or 
gathered up in any sum total of tabus. It is a mat- 
ter of spiritual relationship. 

Until we have arrived at this distinction we are 
but amateurs in goodness. Religion is more than 
posted regulations: it is relationship. It is more 
than commandment; it is comradeship. The vitality 
of one’s religion can always be easily ascertained by 
noting whether it burdens one with a sense of restric- 
tion, or frees one with a sense of freedom. If we are 
fettered by our religion instead of being freed by it, 
then is our spiritual vitality low. I have known 
some fine people who have refused Christianity be- 
cause they have known so many professing Christians 
who seemed to be suffocated by. their commandment 
guided religion. Both these kinds of folk needed at- 
tention, the former with regard to perception, the 
latter with regard to practise. 

These are they who, having the right intention, 
seem not to have secured the right information. 
Having the right direction, they have failed to utilize 
the right dynamic by which they can arrive at the 
kingdom of God. They are thinking in terms of 
commandments when they should be thinking in 
terms of Christ. For those who have eyes to dis- 
cern there is more than history in the fact that Moses, 
the giver of commandments, was not able to lead 
the children of Israel into the Promised Land. One 


He had confused 


does not arrive at the end of a journey by spending - 
time in gathering data concerning roads not to be 
taken. It is a dwarfed religion which specializes in 
dangers to be avoided. To company too much with — 
Moses is to be arrested in our spiritual development. ~ 

This we have learned from one whom we count 
greater than Moses. He came counseling men in a 
new way concerning the achievement of gpiritual — 
stature. Yet, by a strange twist of logic, we have 
done despite to the very essence of his teaching by 
speaking of his key counsel as if it were a command- 
ment after the manner of Moses. It is the common 
notion of unthinking people that Christ added to the ~ 
number of the commandments instead of relieving 
us from them. I have even heard “the new com- 
mandment” of Christ spoken of as the “eleventh 
commandment.’ Had men but given thought to the 
fact that in the relationship of which Christ is speak-— 
ing there can be no such thing as commandment, 
Christianity would have even now come to a clearer 
day. Commands are the strength of the law-giver; 
counsel, comradeship, is the strength of the lover. — 
And Christ came not to give laws, but to reveal love. 
Moses moved in the realm of regulation, Christ in 
that of relationship. To the one religion was, in the 
main, a matter of law; to the other it was a matter 
of love. Jesus gave men a new prescription, a new 
principle concerning the achieving life. He was 
interested, not so much in setting up the fixings for a 
new religion, as in showing the necessity of faith in 
the achievement of a new relationship. When that — 
was achieved religion would take care of itself without 
the assistance of either the Ten Commandments or 
the ten thousand commandments. 

This then is the concept of Christianity that our — 
age needs to have. Until we have arrived here we 
have not begun to be distinctively Christian. Chris- 
tianity is comradeship, not commandment. The 
fact that we call the chief sacrament of the- church — 
“the communion” points the way. Unless there be 
this fact of fellowship made manifest, like a well of 
water springing up out of the ground, there is no 
Christianity there. Commandments may be kept by — 
being enforced, but that is the ultimate death of Chris- 
tianity, not its life. We must not make Moses a 
substitute either for God or Christ. Moses is good — 
for direction, but Christ for dynamic. The need of 
the church of to-day is less of Moses and more of 
Christ; less of the law-giver and more of the lover; — 
less of commandments and more of the fact of com-_ 
radeship. We may need commandments for cor- 
rection’s sake, but for OE ye s sake we need the — 
comradeship of Christ. q 

* * * 


SAFETY FIRST PLUS 


“T heard the absent-minded Professor Jones driving his car 
into the garage at daybreak this morning. Where do you sup- 
pose he had been all night?’ 

“Well, Mrs. Jones told my wife that he saw a red lantern 
beside that excavation down the street and had sat there waiting 
for it to change to green.’’—Exchange. e 
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From the Report of the New Hampshire Superintendent 


Asa M. Bradley 


By your vote at last session you directed the continuance 
of the policy of asking for an additional 1 per cent to the quota, 
this to be turned in on the ministers’ pension fund. Some re- 
| sponded, and some seemingly made this the excuse for making no 
contribution. The need for this fund is becoming more and 
' More apparent, and the amount that the fund now yields is piti- 
fully inadequate. Since the death of Mr. Cutler we have but 
two pensioners in our Convention, but there are those who are 
_ Tapidly approaching the time of need. It looks quite a way 
ahead, but I can bear testimony that the years slip by rapidly, 
' and those in the prime of manhood will come to it sooner than 
_ they are realizing. As I go among our parishes I make special 
mention of this obligation, but something more than this is 
needed to make it recognized. 


As I said to you last year, lengthy comment respecting any 
particular parish does not necessarily mean prosperity, and it 
may mean the reverse. 

At Alstead and Langdon some needed repairs have been 
made on the church building, but there has been no service for 
overa year. There is talk of federation. 

As reported, there is no effective organization at Atkinson, 
and the Convention administers affairs. I go there occasionally 
for settlements. Services have been carried on as usual, with 
Dr. Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., as minister. There have been 
a few more Sunday services than in previous years, and the con- 
gregations have been larger. 

No services at Berlin, yet there are a few faithful. I meta 
goodly delegation from Berlin when I visited Gorham. 

Claremont is one of the places which make no noise, where 
there is nothing spectacular, and everything runs smoothly. 

I don’t know what to say of Concord. We had expected 
to meet with them at this session. They are still without a set- 
tled pastor, the pulpit work being carried on by asupply minister. 

The work goes oa at Dover as well as it is reasonable to 
expect. The difficulties are serious. The loss by death of their 

chairman, Henry G. Hayes, one of their most liberal supporters, 
is disastrous. The hook-up with the Unitarian society continues. 

I have preached at East Jaffrey one Sunday since Mr. 
Cutler died, and had a conference with the people. Just what 
can be done I can not say as yet. A few old friends stood by a 
failing old minister. What rallying power there may be does not 
yet appear. There is a beautiful church edifice, into which has 
gone much skilled labor on the part of Mr. Cutler. 

I received an application for a minister for the community 
church at Enfield, whom I could not furnish on their terms. But 
I wrote asking further information, and enclosed stamped en- 
velop for a reply, which never came. Indirectly I learn that 
they are supplied from Dartmouth College. 

Death and removal have worked havoc with Hinsdale. 
The parsonage has been sold, and the proceeds funded. There 
will be some service during the fall and winter. 

Work is going on as usual at Gorham. The minister has 
carried on the meetings at Dolly Copp Camps, and has been 
associated with other social welfare work. 

Kingston, as last year, has been served part of the time by 
the Rey. Charles Legal of Georgetown, Mass., and part of the 
time by supplies. 

The church at Kensington was opened the first Sunday in 
June, and services are to be carried through October. Congre- 
gations have been larger than for many years, and there have 
been special events. Arthur W. Webster of Kingston and Tufts 
College has been the preacher. q 

Lempster has been served by Will E. Roberts of Keene, 
with larger congregations and more interest than last year. 
This is the only religious organization functioning in the town. 

The resignation of the minister in Manchester has just been 
offered, that he may accept a call to a church in the Middle 


West. As he is a Western man, we can understand the lure of 
the home-land, but we shall miss Mr. Altenbern as a fine team- 
worker in our Convention, one who is ready to serve anywhere 
and at any time. 

The federation in Marlboro seems to be working out to the 
satisfaction of those concerned. The preaching services are 
held in the Congregational building, that being the largest. I 
noticed extensive additions to the Methodist building, as I un- 
derstand fitting it for a community house. When this is com- 
pleted the Universalist building will be oa the market. While 
it has been kept up in fine condition, it is a very old building, 
which has been raised and the vestry rooms build under it. It 
did not offer opportunity for remodeling, either the building it- 
self, or the location. The Methodist church, on the other hand, 
is a modern building, besides having land at the back ample for 
the needed additions. The hymnals and singing books from our 
church were given to me for use where they will do the most 
good. I have already placed some of them. 

Nashua furnishes the president of this Convention, and also 
the treasurer, the president of the Sunday School Association, 
and the secretary of the Y. P. C. U.—all of which means that 
we have active workers there. The quotas and other obliga- 
tions are promptly met. The city was terribly hard hit by the 
great fire, as we all know, but fortunately but one of our families 
suffered direct loss. Of course, every one in the city suffered by 
indirection. 

Numerically, not otherwise, Newfields is our smallest 
parish. Minister and people work together, making the best 
use of their limited resource. 

A few services were held in Nottingham this summer, the 
Rev. L. O. Williams, a native of the town, as preacher. 

Weare in Portsmouth and can each see for himself. Thisisa 
busy church, open for business every Sunday in the year. The 
outstanding feature is its unusually large percentage of young 
people, who are devotedly attached to their church. The minis- 
ter has been in demand this summer for special services at 
various institutes. 

The Rey. E.R. Walker of Waltham, Mass., hasserved at West 
Chesterfield as summer pastor for several years. ‘“‘The bright 
spot,’”’ so he phrases it, is the Sunday school, which is carried on 
throughout the year by faithful workers. The 100th anniversary 
of the erection of the present meeting-house was observed Aug. 
17, with large congregations, many former residents coming for 
the day. 

I have given two Sundays’ service at Westmoreland, be- 
sides making several mid-week visits. 

The Convention has never been so liberal with aid to any 
other parish as to Winchester, and yet the troubles multiply. 

There is little to be said about W oodsville, and for the oppo- 
site reason exhibited in the foregoing paragraph—everything is 
moving so smoothly, and without friction. Debt reduction 
and steadily increasing congregations are the points of interest. 

In closing this survey of our field, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the cordial relations which have characterized the 
contacts between our people, our ministers and myself. 

The Council of Churches of Christ in New Hampshire has 
done little during the past year, but one meeting of the executive 
committee if I remember correctly. The interest seems to have 
gone out. I can’t say that I am surprised, although I regret it. 
The program was pretentious, the plans too big, while at the 
same time ignoring the major factor of the human equation. A 
few may sit around a table and plan for people in remote rural 
districts; but as a finality, they will do as they please. However, 
it was not wasted effort. It was a move in the right direction, 
brought those of different sects together, and it will be easier 
next time. 

What the Council was trying to precipitate on a state-wide 
scale is gradually, and I think as fast as practicable, being done 
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by the various executives of the several denominations. It is 
needful that we push at times, but unwise to try to push people 
beyond the point for which their minds are prepared. 

There is but one federation in the state with which we are 
involved, that at Marlboro, made up of Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Universalist societies. I have spoken of the disposition 
of the Universalist properties. The minister is in Methodist 
fellowship. While it has been running something like four years, 
and seems satisfactory to the pedple concerned, it has not yet 
passed the experimental stage where it is unwise to hazard judg- 
ment either for or against. 

At South Weare is summer preaching in which the com- 
munity unites. I do not learn that there is any organization, 
they just do it. The income of a small fund belonging to our 
society is turned in with the rest. 

I had understood that all societies at Enfield were working 
together; but later advices say that the Methodists are going it 
alone, and that the Congregationalists and Universalists are 
carrying on together with a Methodist as minister. I can not 
learn that there is any organic union between the two societies. 

At Alstead there is endeavor to bring the Christian people 
together in an efficient organization. In this the executives 
of the Congregationalists and Universalists are co-operating. I 
was there for a Sunday recently, together with the Field Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Association. I am satisfied from 
my cursory survey that it isn’t a question of which church, but 
of any church—a community church or no church. The Con- 


gregationalists have four small societies within the radius of a_ 


few miles, so necessarily the heavy end must be carried by them. 

At Westmoreland also we face the federation problem. And 
again, I say it is a community church or no church. There are 
two small Congregational societies, a Baptist at East Westmore- 
land, and our own at the village. Our people are to be counted 
on the fingers of one hand; but they seem to be community 
leaders, and ours is the best building. There has been summer 
preaching as last year. The Sunday school has been doing ex- 
cellent work. The effort is now to effect some arrangement that 
there may be continuous service. 

T have used the words federation and community church in- 
terchangeably. While there is a distinction, it all amounts to 
the same in the end. When societies can not maintain an effec- 
tive organization, it is time to make a change. When there are 
several such in a given locality, it is time that they get together 
on something bigger than their differences. There has been a 
shift both in wealth and population all through New England. 
There has been a steady drift to the cities for the past fifty years. 
Standardization and mass-production have drawn all the in- 
dustrials to the larger centers, leaving only the farm workers in 
the rural districts, and a few elderly people who are retired from 
active service. The houses of worship, once filled on Sundays, 
are falling to decay. There are three fully equipped Congrega- 
tional church buildings in the town limits of Alstead, another in 
Langdon not two miles from Alstead village, and not enough 
people who are church-minded to fill one. There are two Con- 
gregational churches in Westmoreland not two miles apart. I 
passed through a small village a few days ago in which were 
clustered four buildings with spires pointing heavenward. One 
is now a Grange hall, another belongs to the I. O. O. F., and a 
third is the town hall. Only one is now used for worship, but it 
fully meets the needs of the community. I am not criticising, 
merely recognizing what is obvious. All through our state are 
these old houses of worship, an economic drain upon the com- 
munity, and of no potential value. In some there is no service, 
in many others only an occasional Sunday, and, because of no 
concetted action among Christian people, the community is be- 
coming paganized. 

There is yet another side which applies to the churches 
in the larger centers. When a church can no longer maintain a 
respectable service, manifestly it should give way to those 
that can. When there are two or more such churches in close 
proximity, it is plainly.a duty which they owe the community 
that they find some common basis for service. The success of 
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federations, mergers, or whatever, depends on the spirit of those 
engaged in them. Results as I have seen them haven’t been 
encouraging. Sectarianism has been dominant. And further, 
when the purpose is to evade responsibility, no good results. 
The line of least resistance is always down hill. , 

I don’t know what I can say more than I have said in the 
past,about our contributions to the Japan Mission, and it has 
been words wasted—each year seems to bring us facing a more 
disgraceful record than the preceding. Each year we vote and — 
resolve, and go home to do nothing. It is the outstanding re- ~ 
proach upon an otherwise honorable record for this Convention. 

As the report of the Fellowship Committee does not go to- 
the committee on official reports, I will speak here of a matter 
of general iaterest. Our fellowship laws are archaic, and in a 
sense impossible. Every Convention has its Fellowship Com- 
mittee that interprets these laws with such common sense as may 
be resident in its members. One committee notified one who had 
a New Hampshire license that he must appear before them, be 
examined, and relicensed. As an individual case it mattered 
little; as establishing a precedent, and as a direct insult to our — 
Convention, it mattered much. Your Fellowship Committee 
contested the case, and secured a reversal of the demand, and a — 
satisfactory apology to this Convention. Another matter of © 
lesser importance resulted the same way. But it is more than a _ 
matter of cases. Weshould have fellowship laws in accordance 
with our times—not too much law that may be restrictive and 
cumbersome, but clear enough so as not to be open to loose in- 
terpretation when some friend is being slipped through, or some 
one who is disliked is to be shut out, according to the likes or dis- — 
likes of the various committees. Personally, for so small a group, 
I do not see the need of all this cumbersome machinery. I be- ~ 
lieve the business could be handled more expeditiously and better 
through the office of the General Secretary. 

This report is not as rosy tinted as we might wish, and 
it may sound as though we are having our troubles, as indeed we ~ 
are; but these troubles are not peculiar to ourselves. We think 
our neighbor has everything smooth. In my close-up contacts 
with other executives I have discovered that they have like 
troubles, and relatively as large as our own. The only satisfac- 
tion I get out of this is that whatever fault there may be is not 
wholly ours. The economic pressure is on all churches. Re 
ligious institutions have never been sustained by the young and 
the earners, but by the middle-aged and elderly, those living on 
fixed incomes. Our much boasted prosperity has enabled the 
younger generation to buy radios, cars, and to indulge in expen- 
sive week-end excursions; but it hasn’t helped those who maintain — 
the churches. Costs have doubled in the last fifteen years: it 
costs double to maintain the church; it costs double for a minister 
to live, regardless of sect; it costs double for the parishioner to 
jive, regardless of whether he is an earner, or living on invest-_ 
ments. If he is an earner he has double the income of fifteen 
years ago; but if he is elderly, and living on his accumulations, he 
is meeting larger living costs with smaller income, for the yield 
on investments is not what it was fifteen years ago. It figures” 
out to this, that those who support churches are facing much 
larger costs with smaller resource. 

I have observed further, that in those churches where eco- 
nomic pressure bears heaviest methods of financing are, to put — 
it mildly, faulty. They have raised their money, rather than 
contributing it, the income has ‘been indirect. The most pros- 
perous churches are those that have a well worked-out budget, 
and use an intensive every-member canvass to meet their 
budget. Those who depend on fairs and entertainments, plus” 
a few liberal ones who make up all deficits, go soonest on the 
rocks. I was at a parish meeting, called to consider ways and 
means. Three speakers monopolized the time, telling of their 
life-long association with the church, their devotion to it, and the 
unthinkablenéss of ever giving it up. Then a fourth threw a 
monkey wrench into the works in the form of a series of em- 
barrassing questions. Later, the moderator told me that not 
one of the three made any direct contribution to the support of 
the church, while the disturbing questions came from the treas- 
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rer. It was easy for the three, and their like, to vote expenses; 
ut that hard-boiled treasurer was dealing with facts. 

I reiterate, those have the least difficulty in meeting their 
ills who treat their business as business. The best way that 
as ever been devised to finance the church is the every-member 


' The scene is by the railroad where the slow trains stop only 
mn signal. There is a bench in the center, and a box on each side. 


The Characters 


Ezra Boner, a farmer, about fifty years old. 

Amy, his wife. 

Nellie, their unmarried daughter, thirty and acts fourteen. 
Bob, a “‘hired hand.”’ 

Miss Susan, who always cries at other peopie’s troubles. 
Aleck, a young man of sympathies. 

Miss Mabel, the school teacher. 

Mr. Purley, a traveling author. 

People of the countryside. (Extras if desired.) 

At rise of curtain: All except Mr. Purley are standing, facing 
‘ight, waving their hands, handkerchiefs, etc., and calling. 
Train may be heard in the distance. 

All: Good-by. Good-by. Be good. We’ll be waiting to 
near from you. Send me a card from K. C., etc., ete. 

Ezra: Well, now, thar they go. 

Amy: Yep, they’re gone now. And ain’t it been a terrible 
lay? 

Nellie: (Sitting on box at left.) 
All the people, and weepin’ and so on. 
Amy: Nellie, to say such a thing at sech a time as this! 

Miss S.: (Crying.) Oh yes, Nellie. To think you would 
hink of having a good time at a funeral. 

Bob: Well, Miss Susan, ain’t you a havin’ a good time? 

Miss S.: I should say not. I’ve nearly cried my eyes 
ut. 

Bob: Yes’m, that’s what I wuz a sayin’. 

Miss M.: What do you mean by that, Bob? 
ng a good time? 

Bob: Fer some people it’s the most fun they ever gits. 
Take Miss Susan, thar, now. She waits for funerals like other 
folks waits fer a picnic. She has the biggest'—”’ 

Miss S.: (Sits on bench, center, and bursts out crying.) 
Oh, to think I should have to hear that, when I am so upset. 
| Bob: Thar she goes, havin’ the time of her life. 
Miss M.: Bob, I think you’re sometimes wiser than you look. 
Aleck: Yes’m. They ain’t nobody as dumb as he looks. 
Bob: Except you, maybe. (They both laugh.) 
Ezra: Now, boys, stop yore banterin’. This ain’t no time 
fer such foolin’, when Miss Medders has just gone off on that 
train, with Jim Medders’s body to take it to Kansas City fer 
buryin’. 
Amy: An’ him such a wicked man. 
Miss S.: Oh I know his pore soul is blisterin’ in hell. 
ing.) 

Miss M.: Why, Miss Susan, I wouldn’t say such things. 

Miss S.: Well, can any of you deny it? - 

Ezra: She’s right, Miss Mabel. It ain’t pleasant to think 
uv. But Jim was a bad man, and he’s shore gone to hell. 

Aleck: Aw, I wouldn’t say such a thing. You can’t tell 
about them things. Besides, Jim had his good points. 

Bob: Yep. I don’t recollect ever hearin’ him sendin’ any- 
body’s soul to hell. 

Nellie: One day he said he’d ruther go to hell with his 
crowd than anywhere else with some other people he knowed. 

Miss S.: Oh, ain’t that awful? I could die for grief! 

Bob: (Sheepishly but humorously.) Well, don’t let me 

hold you back. 


Kind of excitin’, 1’d say. 


Is erying hav- 
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canvass, carried out systematically. I will add that few do this 
latter; too often it is undertaken half heartedly. 

In summing up I will say that we are doing as well as any 
other Christian body, in proportion to our effort, and that noth- 
ing is lost in the economy of God. 


Mistaken Identity 


Sheldon Shepard ic 


Ezra: Bob, yore a gettin’ too personal. 

Aleck: I don’t take much stock in this here hell business 
anyhow. 

Ezra: Well, where do you think Jim Medders’s gone? 

Nellie: I think he’s gone to Kansas City. (Giggling.) 

Bob: En thet’s about as bad. 

Amy: Bob Danders, you should learn to keep yore place. 

Bob: Yes’m. 

Miss M.: I think maybe we ought to soften our thoughts 
towards those that do wrong. 

Ezra: Well, God don’t soften His heart toward ’em none. 
They had their chance, and they got to take their medicine. 

Purley: (Comes on from the left. He is dressed in typical 
poet style. He stands by box on which Nellie sits. She is de- 
lighted.) 

Miss M.: Oh, I don’t think He’s that bad. 

Amy: Maybe you don’t know Him, Miss Mabel. 
edly.) 

Ezra: I should say ye don’t. Peopie as wants to make Him 
soft-hearted and wishy-washy don’t know Him. He’s hard like 
them stones. 

Purley: (Whips out notebook and begins to write.) 

Nellie: What you writin’? 

Purley: Just a description I wanted to get. 

Nellie: I’ll bet it’s something wonderful. : 

Purley: Yes, it is. I mean, I think I have something I’ve 
been waiting fer. 

Ezra: (Continuing. He has not heard the other conversa- 
tion.) He lays down the law, and it must be obeyed. Them as 
don’t do what He says must suffer fer it. If they pass up their 
chances, it is their own fault. And they go through their tor- 
tures fer it. They ain’t no way of foolin’ Him, or gettin’ out of 
His punishment. 

Purley: (Continues to write.) 

Bob: (Aside to Aleck.) Look at Mr. Purley. 
he’s a writin’ it all down. 

Aleck: Well, if Mr. Ezra keeps goin’ it will shore burn his 
paper. 

Miss S.: (Crying.) Oh, it’s too bad. But it isso. 

Miss M.: JI don’t think of Him that way. 

Amy: He eain’t take back His word. 

Miss M.: Not even to save somebody? 

Ezra: Naw, sir. Naw siree. His word is law. And them 
pore souls will wail and gnash their teeth. They will pray for 
the mountains to fall on them. But it won’t do no good. His 
word has been spoke, and He’ll watch ’em sizzle till kingdom 
come. 

Purley: (To himself.) Good. That’s good. Wonder why 
I hadn’t thought of it before. 

Ezra: Look how He rides the storms. Don’t He sweep the 
cattle and the people before Him? Didn’t He down ’em all in 
the flood? And destroy ’em at the tower of Babel? And turn 
the Red Sea on the Egyptians? Naw siree. He rules with His 
might. Them as don’t make their peace with Him is lost. 
They’te damned. They’re punished -forever. You have to 
make peace with Him while he may be found. One minute too 
late, and there ain’t never another chance. 

Purley: (Forgetting himself in his enthusiasm as he writes.) 
That’s fine. Great! I have it now. 

Miss S.: What’s that, Mr. Purley? 

Miss M.: Don’t disturb him, Miss Susan. 


(Point-, 


I believe 


He has an in- 
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spiration, and he must get his thoughts down while he has them. 
They might fly away, mightn’t they, Mr. Purley? 

Purley: Sometimes they do, but not these, I think. 
them. 

Aleck: Wan’t you a takin’ down what Mr. Ezra wuz a- 
sayin’? 

Nellie: (Giggling.) Yes, he was. I seen him. 

Purley: Yes, I did, word for word. ‘There is a description 
I have been trying to get for a long time, and I never quite got 
it till now. I thank you, sir. 

Amy: You took down everything Ezra wuz a sayin’ fer a 
description? 

Purley: Quite so. 

Ezra: Well, I’m glad of that, now. When I wuz a talkin’ 
about things just now, eh? 

Purley: Yes, Mr. Boner, that’s right. 

Bob: And you shore wuz a talkin’, Mr. Boner. 

Nellie: (Giggling.) He wuz a tellin’ ’em what is what. 

Miss S.: Yes, that’s thewayit is,and Ezra knows. Oh dear! 

Amy: Well, Mr. Purley, you see us folks do know some 
things. That wuza good description Ezra wuz a givin’ wuzn’t it? 

Purley: Yes, indeed, Mrs. Boner. Excellent. I think I 

,have just what I want now. 

Ezra: Well, sir, anybody could know that if they would. 
Thet wuz a good description of God, eh? En are you goin’ to 
use that in a book fer a description of God? 

Purley: Oh, no, not that, not that at all. 
the Devil. 


I have 


A description of 


Quick curtain. 
* * * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Convention and its 
auxiliaries held their annual meetings at Portsmouth Oct. 4-8. 

The Young People came in force, and from afar, for the 4th 
and 5th, and the excellent program was well carried through. 
The main event was a pageant, under the direction of the pastor, 
the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, by the Portsmouth Y. P. C. U., 
on Sunday evening, featuring the worship of 1680. This was 
more than interesting, it was instructive. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity, standing room occupied even to crowding the 
vestibule. 

Monday was the day for the Sunday School Convention— 
attendance not as large as usual, but a profitable session. An 
exceptionally fine address was given in the evening by the Rev. 
Wallace R. Anderson, Congregationalist, of Manchester. 

Tuesday afternoon the Woman’s Missionary Association 
was treated to a surprise. Instead of the speaker advertised 
Miss Georgene Bowen appeared as substitute. It was a close- 
up human story of our Japanese friends which she gave us, all 
the more interesting because unexpected. As always, the work 
of the Woman’s Convention was a story of achievement. Mrs. 
Kate Chase is to be kept at the wheel for another year. 

The State Convention was called to order Tuesday morn- 
ing by the president, George E. Danforth. The usual routine of 
business was the order of the morning. The Rev. Ben. F. An- 
drew, representing “Christian Work Incorporated,’ was in- 
troduced, and spoke of the work of that organization with college 
students, particularly at the New Hampshire State University 
at Durham, and solicited our co-operation. 

Following the woman’s meeting in the afternoon came an 
address by the Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, the annual sermon by 
the Rev. Weston A. Cate, and the communion service, adminis- 
tered by the Rey. Frank B. Chatterton. 

At the evening Platform Meeting, Colonel Danforth pre- 
siding, addresses were given by A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer 
of the General Convention, and the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Superintendent of the Maine Universalist Convention. An offer- 
ing for the ministers’ pension fund was taken. 

Wednesday morning, with good attendance, an address 
was given by Mayor Hartford, who had been absent from the 
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city the day before. Reports of sessions committees, electi 
of officers and adjournment followed. 

Discussion on the recommendation of the Committee ¢ 
Official Reports was mainly on articles pertaining to fello wsh 
laws, ministers’ pensions, and church financing. It was » 
sense of the Convention that the fellowship laws of our deno a 
tion are archaic, and need revision. Discussion of minister 
pensions was the major interest. The Rev. C. H. Emmons, re 
resenting the General Convention, was present and responded t 
questions, shedding light on the matter. It was voted to C01 
tinue the policy of a one per cent quota from the parishes for th 
ministers’ pension fund. The parishes were recommended ¢t 
use the every member canvass as the most practical and effici 
means of church building. Several minor matters were referre 
to the Executive Committee with recommendations. 

The Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of the Mz 
sachusetts Convention, was present, bringing the greetings 
that body. 

There was fine weather throughout and good attendane 
Every active minister was present, and the lay representation w 
fully up to standard. A new problem has been developed 
the motor car. In the good old times, which some of us sti 
remember, our people would come to Convention with the pu 
pose of seeing it through. Now it is a constant coming a 
going, stepping on the gas, which tends to uncertainty, both 
to the working force of committees and for the entertai 
society. The women of the Portsmouth society provided & f 
us most bountifully, but this element of uncertainty 
serious. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, George E. Da 
forth, Nashua; vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, Concor 
treasurer, Robert N. French, Nashua; secretary, the Rey. A 
M. Bradley, Kingston; trustee for three years, Mrs. Mary I 
Randall, Woodsville; trustee for two years, H. E. Richardso 
Manchester; Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. C. B. Etsle 
Claremont, Fred S. Leonard, Hinsdale, the Rev. H. A. Markle 
Gorham, Henry A. Stevens, Manchester, the Rev. Asa M. Bral 
ley, Kingston. Preacher of annual sermon, the Rev. Frank ] 
Chatterton, Portsmouth; alternate, the Rev. Harriet B. Robi 
son, Dover. Place of next annual session left with the Executit 
Committee. 

The Secretary was instructed to send greetings to the Ne 
York Universalist Convention, then in session at Canton. 

* * * 


DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN S. COOK, D. D. — 


John S. Cook, second son of Thomas and Lucy Sharp Cook 
was born at Buckwell, Kent, England, January 4, 1850, ant 
died October 22, 1930. ‘ 

He was educated at Grove House Academy, Folkstone. I 
the sixties he came, with his parents, to Illinois, and settled at 
Beecher City in 1870. 

August 24, 1873, he was married to Julia Eleanor Tennery 
To this union were born seven children: Bertha (Mrs. O 
Evans), Thomas Hayden, died when two years old, Sarah Lue 
(Mrs. J. B. Lorton), Clarence Richard, Jane Grace (Mrs. J.& 
Winebrenner), Mercy, who died when eight years old, 
Julia A. at home. } 

After a few years spent mainly in teaching, Mr. Cook took 
up the study of medicine. He attended the Missouri Medica 
College at St. Louis, from which he graduated March 4, 18 8 
standing at'the head of his class and winning four first prizes 
and three second. J 

After practising one year at Shumway Dr. Cook settled 
Beecher City, where he practised till 1891. In that year, 
ing moved to Galesburg, he entered the ministry of the 
versalist Church. His first pastorate was at Le Roy, and 
a few years he was called to the Superintendency of the Illini 
Universalist Churches. He served nearly ten years in # 
office. During this time churches were built at Sangame 
Whitehall, Mt. Vernon, Clinton, Stockton, Colchester, and ! 
Pleasant, in all of which he was an important factor. The chu 
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Peoria was reorganized, regular services established, a pastor 
ttled and a new church built. 

Dr. Cook also saw service as Superintendent of Indiana and 
ichigan, as pastor at Benton Harbor, as Superintendent of 
uth Carolina churches, and as pastor at Camp Hill, Alabama. 

He spent three years in Iowa as pastor at Boone and 
‘itehellville, and up to 1923 he served Litchfield, Le Roy, Hut- 
nville and other smaller churches in Illinois. He retired trom 
e@ more active work of the ministry in 1923, in which year he 
1d Mrs. Cook celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Of his character it is needless to speak. The hundreds of 
tters he received during his illness, expressing sympathy, re- 
rd and admiration, speak for themselves. 

The Rev. R. D. Cranmer of Urbana conducted funeral 
rvices in the Universalist church of Beecher City on Friday, 
ct. 24. He was assisted by the Rev. M. M. Hicks of Bingham. 
he Mjasonic order held the service at the grave in the Beecher 
ity Cemetery. 

* * * 
LARENCE EDGAR RICE AND MARY CAMPBELL RICE 
—A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


Cummings L. Lothrop 


My recollection of Clarence Rice goes back for nearly filty 
ars, when he was a student at Tufts College and was supplying 
e Universalist church at East Cambridge, Mass. A musical 
eretta was being given called ““R. HE. Porter.”” It was there 
at I met the tall, slim young man whom, in after years, I was to 
ow very fond of and to love and respect. 

I had not seen Mr. Rice for nearly forty years until the 
turday preceding his first sermon in St. Paul’s at Chestnut 
d Bridge Streets, Springfield, Mass. That meeting in the 
sstry of the old church was the beginning of a friendship which 
cherished and which was to last until his death. 

Dr. Rice was a man of sterling qualities, firm in his convic- 

on of the right, a leader with whom it was a delight to work. 
e was always dignified—never forcing on one the fact of his 
gh calling, but nevertheless in his quiet way compelling respect 
r the office which he held. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rice were charming hosts,and never did we, 
; their guests, leave their hospitable home without the feeling 
vat we had been in true comradeship with them. They were 
; well friends and guests whom it was a great pleasure to enter- 
in. 

I ought not to use the word “‘entertain”’ in a personal way— 
r whether they two were alone with us at our table, or just two 
‘ a larger company, they were the life of the party and there 
eked nothing to keep the interest moving and not a dull moment 
as had. 

In the time of trouble, of great sorrow or bereavement, Dr. 
ice wsa ever ready with his sympathy, and you had the feeling 
at he, too, was a partner in your sorrow and would comfort 
ou in your affliction. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rice were very close to each other, living for 
ch other. I can not but feel that with the unexpected passing 
ay of Mrs. Rice the loving tie was broken, and then began the 
eartache which ultimately resulted in his quietly and peacefully 
ing on to meet his beloved, who, with open arms, must have 
waited his coming. 

Springfield, Mass. 
* * * 


HE WAS UNLUCKY 


A Sunday school teacher, after telling the class the parable 
f the talents, gave each boy a dime, explaining that they were 
9 use their capital during the week and report on the following 
unday how much they had made. 

“Now, then,” he said to the first boy, when they gathered a 
‘eek later, “how much has your talent gained?” 

The boy produced twenty cents, and the teacher was 
elighted. 

“Splendid,” he exclaimed, then turned to the secend boy. 

“And how much have you brought?” 
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“Nothing, sir.” 

The teacher’s expression changed. 

“There, you see,”’ he told the class. “George has used his 
talent and brought one talent more, while Jimmy has lost the 
taient he had.” 

He turned sternly to Jimmy. 

“And what has become of your talent?” 

“TI tossed up with George, sir, and he won.’—Wall Sireet 


Journal. 


* * * 
e 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of the Instruction of Children 


An attractive Young Lady called upon the Daughter of 
Keturah, and spake unto her, saying, in a gushing tone, Thou hast 
Children! 

And the Daughter of Keturah answered, and said, If thou 
wilt take a look at my Clothesline, thou wilt have no doubt that 
thou hast Spoken Truly. 

And the Attractive Young Lady had a Set of Books to Sell 
upon the Installment Plan. But of this she spake not at the be- 
ginning. 

And she said, with Real Emotion imparting a Soulful Throb 
to her Voice, To Thee is given the Ineffable Privilege of Answering 
the Many Questions which arise in the Development of their 
Childish Minds. 

And the Daughter of Keturah answered, I have encountered 
that Privilege. 

And the Attractive Young Lady said, But the minds of chil- ’ 
dren outrun the opportunities of Mothers to Inform Themselves 
of all that Children desire to know. What wilt thou tell thy 
Children when they inquire of thee, saying, Mother, what doth 
make the Grass Green? 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, That doth happen to be 
one thing I know. That which doth make the Grass Green is 
named Chlorophyl, which is a name derived from two Greek 
words, chloros, meaning green, and phullon, meaning leaf. And 
it is wax-like in substance, and is soluble in Alcohol but not in 
Water, and it is formed only in the Light. But the Children have 
never yet asked me this. 

And the Attractive Young Lady said, Thou hast Wonderful 
Knowledge. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, My father spent many 
Hard-earned Shekels to give me a College education in order that 
I might inform my children of the Velocity of Light and the 
Length of the Year on the Planet Mars and How Old is Ann and 
Why is the Ocean So Near the Shore. 

And the Attractive Young Lady said, But peradventure thy 
Dear Intelligent Children shall inquire of thee and ask some ques- 
tions whose Answer thou knowest not, what wilt thou do if 
thou dost not Possess this Set of Books? 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, That doth happen often. 
And I say unto them, I have lived more than Thirty Years and 
have never known or needed to know the answer to that ques- 
tion. And if it hath now suddenly become important that the 
Rising Generation shall know it, wait until to-night and inquire 
of thy Father.. And if he doth not know, wait until the next 
time that Grandpa shall visit us. And if he doth not know, it is 
no matter. 

And the attractive Young Lady said, I observe that thou 
hast No Use for my Books, and I am sorry, for I must take orders 
for Twenty More sets or I can not go back to College this fall. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, Wait a Moment. I am 
sure that thou hast a Very Good Set of Books, and I will order a 
Set. But I wish thou couldest guarantee that my Children would 
ask the Questions which thy Books will answer. For the Ques- 
tions they ask which no set of Books doth answer would make a 
Larger set of Books than thou hast for sale. 

And I imagine that the Dear Lord Jesus had this quality in 
children in mind when He taught us to be like little Children. 
For if the Questions that they ask were answered every one, the 
World itself would not contain the Books. 
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The General Convention at Work 


AN AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


The Washington session of the General Convention passed 
the following resolution: 

“13. Commission of Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 

“Resolved: That, in appreciation of the splendid and de- 
voted services to international understanding and good-will of 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, we name her as our official delegate 
of this Convention to the peoples of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania.” 

The following report has just been received from Mrs. 
Cushing, covering her activities under this commission. It is 
too vital and challenging to be buried in the files, so is printed 
here for information and inspiration. What shall we do about 
it? Are we big enough to become really Universalist and lend 
our influence and leadership to the forward-looking people de- 
scribed in this report? Can we become in actual fact, ““A World 
Church for World Service?” What do you say? 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary and General Superintendent. 


Dear Superintendent of Universalist Churches: 

I am writing this letter with the two-fold purpose of present- 
ing a report of my activities last summer as a delegate of the 
General Convention to the people of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Albania, and at the same time of pleading for the advance- 
ment of the cause of liberal Christianity in Central Europe and 
the Balkans. This most recent trip was made with a knowledge 
based on previous experience of what I should find in Czecho- 
slovakia, but Jugoslavia and Albania presented new fields. As 
a matter of introduction in each of the three countries copies of 
the resolution appointing me as a delegate were presented to the 
governments, with an explanation of the status of Universalists 
in the field of liberal religion. This preliminary word and sub- 
sequent discussions with various officials served to identify our 
denomination and to place its work definitely before them, thus 
providing a groundwork on which to build the plans for the 
Good-will Tour of next year. 

There is a great want in Hurope to-day for a Protestantism 
which will meet the religious needs of the many intelligent men 
and women who have broken away from the Roman Catholic 
Church, which ruled supreme for so many centuries. Although 
these people may not actually call themselves religious liberals, 
they have broad tolerant views about religion and the church, 
these thoughts being in harmony with their similar views on 
political and international questions. The church which will 
appeal to these people is one not bound by ancient doctrines, 
rigid interpretations of the scriptures or narrow sectarianism. 
The Universalist Church would fill a great need all over Europe 
if its message might be presented to them. 


In Czechoslovakia 


My only contact with organized religious liberals was in 
Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia. There, Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
(pronounced Chapek) have been developing for five years a 
definite program toward providing Christian fellowship to those 
who long for some reasonable faith which will not conflict with 
science or sense. Sponsored and partially financed by the 
American Unitarian Association, this work stands out as the one 
real liberal effort among the Slavic people. At least, Dr. Capek 
knows of no other such program. 

There in Prague is a small group of workers with a large fol- 
lowing, showing a fine spirit and faith. It should have our in- 
telligent interest and friendliness. There is a vitality in this en- 
deavor which pleases me; it is not a missionary venture; it was 
begun by Czechoslovaks and is being carried on by them. 

I went twice to the services of this group, once on a Tuesday 
evening, when, in a hired hall, a thousand people were in at- 
tendance to hear Dr. Capek, and again on a Sunday morning. It 
was Mothers’ Day. 

On our way to church, Mrs. Capek, carrying roses for that 
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morning’s christenings, piloted me along the quiet streets, past 
the National Theater where blazed the spirit of nationalism dur- 
ing the fight for independence, to a large building near the river. 
Designed for dances and entertainments and not for religious 
purposes, the building presented a strong contrast to the churches 
at home with their beauty and dignity. But the people were 
there in large numbers, also, I fear, in contrast to many of our 
home churches. 

Church school was in progress, classes of all ages about the 
room. In the center many men and women already were waiting 
for church to begin. They were chatting or reading, some om 
ing, demonstrating the social atmosphere developed around this 
movement. Soon Dr. Capek closed the school with all the chil- 
dren gathered about him singing on the huge platform. 

About six hundred were there when church began. It was 
asimple service. No ritual, no responsive readings, no scripture, 
no prayer, no singing. Music? Yes, beautiful music by a 
stringed quartet. A gripping poem read by Dr. Capek, Breziva’s 
“Maminka” (Little Mother). A sermon, the christening o! q 
three babies, more music, and the service is over. Not even a 
benediction. This is not church? Oh, but it was distinctly 
religious service. . 

The sermon, ‘‘Analyzing Oneself, Knowing Oneself,” so well 
presented, so clear and convincing, demonstrated Dr. Capek’s 
ability. His theme, familiar to us, that the tendency of the times 
is to become so wrapped up in daily concerns about food and 
shelter that there is no time to meditate upon the needs of the soul; 
what really matters is to look within ourselves and see God. 

After church I met the congregation and received thei 
cordial greetings. I was at home in this gathering, a liberal 
among liberals. 

When the Good-will Tour reaches Prague next summer, 
these men and women will greet you. Dr. and Mrs. Capek will 
welcome you. I hope that hundreds will go to see what is being 
wrought for the new faith in this ancient capital of old Bohemia 
where Jan Hus fought against religious bigotry. 


In Juglosavia 

In contrast to the definite experiences with established re- 
ligion in Czechoslovakia, my Jugoslavian visit developed contacts 
with individuals rather than groups, with faiths rather than con- 
crete beliefs, with spiritual expressions rather than actualities. 
In Jugoslavia, without the formal medium of an expressed re- 
ligion, I seemed to get closer to the spiritual life of those whom I 
met than is usual in America, and I received a renewal of my 
spirit as it touched the lives of others that can not be blotted out 
by the activities which have absorbed my attention since my re 
turn to this country. Whether I happened to be in cities among 
cultured, educated people, or in the small, remote villages, the 
same stir within was experienced; my soul responded again an d 
again as some personality revealed a deep faith in a good’ God, a 
spiritual understanding of his fellow’s needs, a real sympathy 
toward all humanity. } 
In Belgrade there is a group anxious to promote better 
understanding between English and Slavic speaking peo 
This group would welcome you as it did me; its members wel 
very much interested in the plans for the Good-will Tour. 
wish you could go there; perhaps some of you will make spe 
trips. If so, you ought to invite Bishop Nicolai Velimirovic t 
come from Ohrid to meet you. Heisa truly great man who gui 
and sustained the Serbs during the war when they were being 
driven to the sea; he enriches the lives of all who know him. 
Then there is the physician in Sarajevo, the lawyer in Zagreb, 

the journalist in Belgrade; these and many others would stimulate 
you with their faith and vision as they did me. 


In Albania 2 
Albania and the Albanians offer still another field to inter 


us. I was charmed with the people and their sincerity, hospital 
(Continued on page 1462) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CRITIC SHOULD HAVE BEEN MORE CONSIDERATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Would it not have been more considerate in “‘Critic’”’ had he 
given that theological student, Carl Seaward, the benefit of the 

doubt in publicly pointing to the errors in an otherwise good 
letter? So often the wrong use of words is the mistake of 
the compositor—a frequent source of irritation to writers, and 
for which there is no redress. 

On occasion, the omission of sentences by the reviewer or 
editor destroys the context or alters the sense of some proposi- 
‘tion. The necessity to condense also contributes to faulty 
writing. 
| The neglect of the fundamentals of our language in our 
schools is evident in the slovenly speech of high school students 
and even college graduates. For instance, an acquaintance of 
the writer, a recent graduate from Yale, invariably says “‘I 
reckonize,” as do all the members of his family, who are well 
educated people. The habits of youth are not easily outgrown. 

On the other hand, one is sometimes surprised by the ap- 
pearance of ill chosen words—or a descent to commonness—in 
the sermons and articles of those whom one would not pre- 
sume to criticise, whom even the editor would not venture to 
correct. 

There is so much license in modern prose—as well as in 
poetry—that there are traps for the unwary. There are idioms 
in common usage to-day that would have been thought in very 
poor taste a generation or two ago; but what is more odious than 
a stilted language? 

There are few who have a perfect mastery of English, but 
all can strive for it, and learn, if not too wise in their own conceit. 

But it is disastrous when one becomes over critical of his own 
work or another’s, for in the first case it discourages spontaneity, 
and in the other, one is apt to overlook true values in superficial 
judgment. 

L. M. MacQ. 


* * 


OUR IMPUDENCE AND OUR FALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the past two or three years the Leader has published 
several articles or letters on the tobacco and cigarette question. 
I, who studied the whole subject intensively for three years, read 
“everything,’’ old or new, lectured before critical audiences on 
the subject, have successfully, perhaps culpably, resisted the 
urge to submit the facts at my command and the opinions (based 
on facts) which I hold. 

I rise now, however, to deplore your amazing fall into one 
of the most ridiculous of all fallacies, and your saucy and flip- 
pant fling at a lady whose letter, while exhibiting temper and 
a style wholly unscientific, yet merited an impartiality and 
courtesy which she did not receive. Had this “‘fling’’ come from 
a correspondent, having strong opinions but little knowledge, 
and the temper of many reactors, it would not have surprised 
me. But knowing and honoring you as I still do it was a most 
painful surprise. 

In the Leader of Oct. 18, Julia A. Hunt submits a very 
vigorous letter concerning smoking, and cigarette smoking by 
ministers and church people. Unfortunately she relies, as too 
many do, upon repelling adjectives rather than upon persuasive, 
of at least scientific, facts. What she believes, rather than what 
the scientific world knows, is given prominence. This, however, 
does not excuse your flippant and unsound heading—‘‘Let’s 
Abolish Pie, Candy, and Greasy Meats.’’ Notsince the desperate 
Hartford Times, many years ago, expressed its opinion that 
mince pie causes more domestic infelicity than do alcoholic liq- 
uors, have I seen an intelligent man take so mighty a fall. To 
what follows I will append a very brief bibliography and will 

ask you, or any reader who may differ with me, to kindly spend 
several days in a genuine study of the material referred to. 


Ignoring further reference to your impudence, for which you 
have undoubtedly rendered the lady an apology, may I refute 
the fallacy of your implications. 

First. Pie, candy and meats, greasy or otherwise, are foods 
of high nutritive content, though not ideal foods. Tobacco in 
any form is not a food at all. On the contrary its principal con- 
stituent (that which gives it its hold) is a poison, a narcotic 
drug (nicotine) and one of the most virulent of all known poisons. 
Therefore, whereas food is constructive, tobacco is destructive. 

Second. The cigarette is indeed “the purest form in which 
tobacco can be used,” and is therefore the worst. Its actual 
nicotine content is relatively small, but the prevailing method, 
inhalation, and the prevailing habit of almost continuous use, 
render it the most injurious. 

Years ago the London Lancet (considered by the tobacco 
interests a trustworthy authority, as their quotations show) 
noted the “marked degeneracy’”’ produced by cigarette-smoking 
and, since it found insufficient nicotine, sought for the adequate 
explanation. It found it in the presence of ‘‘furfural’’ in the 
cigarette smoke (not in the cigarette itself). There is neither 

time nor space here for a description and discussion of this drug 
“fifty times as poisonous as alcohol.” 

Third. There areia the smoke of the cigarette twenty-two 
poisons in volatile form, ‘“‘each one a death to nature.’’ You will 
not memorize the technical list if I give it, but I will mention a 
“among those present,’ nicotine, carbon-monoxide, ammonia; 
furfural, pyridin (a poison used in denaturing alcohol). 

Fourth. By highly specialized laboratory (psychological 
and other kinds) tests, the effect of tobacco smoke (whether 
generated by the individual or received by him indirectly) is 
always that of an irritant poison. It does precisely what other 
narcotic drugs do (allowing for individual peculiarities in the 
family), but not necessarily to the same extent or with the same 
effect upon conduct. A narcotic tends (“‘tends’’) to- produce 
stupor, sleep and insensibility. At the first attack of the poison 
the heart rallies to repel it. Hence the stimulation. But soon 
the nerves are ‘‘soothed”’ as the action of the drug becomes de- 
pressant. Increased pulse and blood pressure, even in habitual 
smokers, attend any form of smoking. 

Fifth. Upon adolescent life of both sexes smoking exercises 
not only an inhibitory physiological effect (proved beyond pos- 
sible doubt) but an inhibitory effect upon the moral and spiritual 
development, and, in the very young, it prevents moral develop- 
ment. This is what really alarms those who have the welfare 
of the race at heart. This is why the National Education As- 
sociation (strangely overlooking the damning effects of pie, 
candy and greasy meats) recognizes in tobacco one of the great- 
est foes of our educational processes and institutions. That is 
why juvenile courts rank the cigarette high as a cause of youth- 
ful delinquency and degeneracy. 

Said the late railroad king, Harriman, ‘I would as soon 
think of going to a lunatic asylum for employees as to accept a 
man who eats pie, candy or greasy meat.’’ (Oh, I beg pardon, I 
have misquoted him. He really said, “cigarette smoker,” but 
perhaps he was prejudiced, you know.) 

May I suggest to all who discuss this question, pro or con, 
that the use of adjectives is, while very easy, almost utterly futile. 
Acquire and stick to facts, and state them without a rise in tem- 
perature. But be sure, whatever your own attitude on this 
question may be, to deal not only with your personal opinions 
of tobacco, but with facts based upon scientific research, and 
not upon mere observation. 

I think it may be time for even a religious journal to pub- 
lish a thoroughly scientific and impartial article on ‘““What we 
really know about tobacco,” for when we do really “know” the 
facts, we shall be able to understand why, to some, the use of 
tobacco appears highly inconsistent in idealists and exemplars 
(by virtue of their office and calling). We shall understand how 
even scientific men, discovering the facts, sometimes forget 
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themselves and become passionate enemies of the cigarette. 


But to date, none of them to my knowledge, has classed any nu- 


tritious foods with any of the narcotic poisons. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 

Bibliography: ‘‘Physical Effects of Smoking,” Fisher and 
Berry. Result of laboratory tests for senior class theses, In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. “How to 
Live,” Fisk. For Life Extension Institute. See index. “Hab- 
its that Handicap,” Charles B. Townes, greatest drug-habit 
cure expert. (Himself a smoker for twenty years.) ‘‘Tobacco,’’ 
Prof. Bruce Fink, one of the greatest botanists in the United 
States. An intensive study in search of the facts. Specially 
valuable for its chapters on boys and youth and tobacco. In 
general, files of medical journals, books on hygiene and books and 
articles on ‘“‘Occupational Diseases.” 


We do not in the least object to the activities of those who 
think smoking harmful. We are quite willing to admit that re- 
spectable authorities may be cited in support of that view. We 
gladly admit that there are serious evils connected with smoking, 
especially as related to boys and girls. 

All we deplore is that attitude of mind which tests noble, 
useful men in our ministry not by their general ability and 
character, but by what they think and do on this one subject. 

Not all smoking is harmful. Not any smoking is as harmful 
as the extremists claim. There may be nothing moral in not 
smoking and nothing immoral in smoking. It all depends on 
the man and the circumstances. It is wrong to smoke or eat or 
do anything else if doing it hurts us or any one else. There can 
be no wrong in any other way. 

A man who conducts an anti-cigarette campaign may be 
very unselfish and noble, and he may be very dogmatic, egotis- 
tical, and ignorant. We have great respect for our brother Her- 


sey—one of our most devoted and useful pastors—but half the - 


people who write us on this subject seem to us rather ignorant 
people and sometimes a little non compos. We believe that 
fathers and mothers can take care of the smoking habits of their 
children better than any one else, and our observation is that 
smoking fathers and mothers of the right sort are fully as able to 
influence their children in right directions as non-smoking fathers 
and mothers of the right sort. 
The Editor. 


* * 


ALONE IN HER COMMUNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You who are in the heart of our church work can not know 
what inspiration it gives one far removed from contact with the 
life and thought of the Universalist Church to receive the Chris- 
tian Leader. ‘To me, your fine, unbiased response to the every- 
day problems and pleasures gives the Leader its peculiar worth. 

. The Leader gives generously and, I feel, joyously, of its 
space to news from the South, and I suppose the only reason 
more is not printed is because more is not sent in. . ... We in 
the South do not have much income except from farming, and 
that has been disappointing for several years. I want to do 
some regular church contribution the coming year, though it 
will be small. I belong to one of the churches in this state, but 
it has been more than ten years since I have attended a service. 
It is too far to go. 

This morning at the Baptist Sunday school which I attend, 
our teacher in the course of her lesson said that if we were Chris- 
tians we were faithfully expecting our Savior to come in all the 
glory and splendor and power and set up his kingdom over all 
the world, and all who had served him would be his subjects and 
share with him and those who had not would be rejected, and it 
all might take place to-morrow. Now I love this teacher per- 
sonally and know she is a consecrated and loyal Christian woman, 
but how hard it is for me to get any spiritual inspiration in the 
faith she cherishes. 

I am not understood in my community because I bas not 
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become a member of one of the churches, although I am treated 
kindly. I see so often how greatly a faith such as the liberal 
churches have would help in the lives of those around me, Al- 
though they hold to the hope they have tenaciously, and refuse 
to even think of any that differs from theirs, I do not make it a 
point to insist that they do make any change, for they will not, 
but there is need for the young people to know a faith in God 
that holds, satisfies and gives them an understanding of spiritual 
values. B 

M.A. 


* * 


THE VERY BEST WE CAN DO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I can not refrain from expressing the satisfaction I felt on 
reading your editorial in regard to the ‘demand that we be dif- 
ferent.”’ If we are as interested in delivering our message of 
Universalism, as we understand it, as we ought to be, we shall 
have little disposition to be disturbed about whether we are 
different from others or not. And if we discover that others” 
agree with us in regard to what constitutes religion and the kind 
of life it requires, shall we draw away from them and set up a 
standard exclusively our own? Heaven forbid! Let us welcome 
them as co-workers. Are we not already in the new day of 
united effort in behalf of those things that promote health of 
body and soul and noble living? We willnot try to be like others 
or different, but will extend the friendly hand to all who are will- 
ing to work with us. To go forward thoughtfully, conscien-_ 
tiously and earnestly is the very best we can do. If we do not 
express ourselves in theological language it is because we are 
working with the understanding and in the spirit of the new day 
C. W. Brainard. 
* * 
AN AMBASSADOR OE GOOD WILL 
(Continued from page 1460) 

ity, and deep insight. Here three-fourths of the population pro- 
fesses to be Mohammedan; the other fourth is Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox. But I saw almost no evidence of active organized re- 
ligion. The mosques« are empty; the Orthodox churches are 
small; the Catholies are strong only in the north. 
As in Jugoslavia, so in Albania. I felt nearer to spine 4 
things. I found that the hearts of these people are strong but 
tender; they are poor but proud; fighters but gentle. And the 
faith that glows, faith in themselves and in their country, will 
never be wiped out. 
Here I could not distinguish Christian from Moslem; frou 
both I received friendship. The qualities which we call Christian 
may after all be possessed by others than the professed followers. 
of Christ. 
There are two American schools in Albania., These are di 
rected by intelligent, sincere Christian men and women. I do 
not know their church affiliations—we did not discuss theology— 
but I do know that the most fruitful work of this type is performed 
when service is not conditioned upon religious doctrines. I kno Ww 
further that liberal Christians can appeal to liberal Moham- 
medans, that liberals find common ground and meet there sym- 
pathetically. A 
Said one, raised as a follower of Mohammed, “‘Where does’ 
your understanding of us come from?” Said another, ‘“What 
brings you to us with this spiritual warmth in your eyes?” My 
answer was always the same, “I have come because I want to 
know and understand you, because I would learn how best to 
help my country to know and understand you, because of th 
inspiration of my church which has implanted in me the beli 
that we are all children of one God, and that each must ser" 
the other.”’ f 

I shall remember long the Albanian greeting, which ¢ 
always like a blessing, ‘‘Long life to you!” And may there 
long life to Universalism, which has only begun its greatest wo 
to make its message world-wide. Long life to the spirit whic 
shall carry us all along the way. a 
Stella Marek Cushing. 
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| St. Paul, the Man, His Mind,.and His 
Morals 

| Saint Paul. By Emile Baumann. Trans- 
' lated by Kenneth Burke. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.50.) 


| Mer Ethics of Paul. By Morton ‘Scott 
' Erslin. (Harpers. $4.00.) 

The Mind of St. Paul. By Arthur 
Holmes. (Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Preparing the Way for Paul. By 

Frederick M. Derwacter. (Macmillan. 
| oil avos) 
| The approaches of the authors of these 
' books to their common subject are very 
different. Emile Baumann, the French 
author of a vivid Life of Paul, writes as 
one who finds in the apostle the substance 
of a faith that is his own and who formu- 
lates that faith in orthodox language. Dr. 
_Erslin analyzes from a strictly modern 
| point of view the ethical principles which 
are central to Paul and, in his judgment, 
far more important than the doctrinal 
discussions to which most students of the 
' Pauline letters have devoted their atten- 
tion. Dr. Holmes, a professor, not, like 
Dr. Erslin, of New Testament, but of psy- 
chology, analyzes the character, tempera- 
ment, and career of Paul in the light of 
psychological distinctions. Finally, Mr. 
Derwacter offers a study of the impact of 
Judaism on the ancient world, showing 
that the Jews of the Dispersion had at- 
tracted many Gentiles to the lofty ethic 
and the monotheistic theology of Judaism, 
thus preparing the Mediterranean lands 
for the message carried by Paul. 

These books are all written by thinking 
men, but in how many ways men may 
think and record their thinking! Bau- 
mann’s study is the outcome of a passion- 
ate feeling for one who has provided him 
with at least the framework of a theo- 
logical system—an excellent example of 
“wishful thinking.” Yet it is eminently 
readable even to one who no longer finds 
Paul’s thought-forms adequate or vital, for 
it has all the ardor and enthusiasm of an 
unquestioning acceptance of the super- 
natural, and (discarding the apparatus of 
scholarship) it brings us the fruits of a 
mind thoroughly at home in the world 
Paul knew. The stormy career of the 
apostle is told in vigorous prose which 
makes his task and his temperament high- 
ly individual and original. 

Baumann rejects the view of Paul, once 
popular among radical scholars, according 
to which he was a mere “‘syncretist,”’ bor- 
rowing his ideas from the Stoics, the mys- 
teries, the cult of Mithra, and various 
gnostic systems. On this view, Bau- 
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mann feels, his Christianity ‘is made to 
seem like a casual mushroom which sprang 
out of the decadent soil of ancient re- 
ligions.’’ He disposes of the explanation of 
the conversion scene which falls back on 
hallucination, ophthalmia, “mental trans- 
port,” or pathological conditions, by asking 
whether “‘the reversal of an entire life is 
produced in less than a minute, as the 
result of a hallucination.”” For him it is 
enough to say that the “sudden trans- 
formation of a soul’ is the “authentic 
sign of the pity of a God who is at pains 
to seek revolting mankind and an arrest 
in its flight.’’ Loisy especially excites his 
indignation. “In a Guignebert or a Loisy, 
the scholar is always disturbed by the 
fanatic.”’ (A sad misreading of character 
indeed.) 

“Tn him God chose one of the most im- 
passioned men that ever trod the earth.” 
The merit of this biography of Paul is 
that it pictures the impassioned apostle 
and makes us feel his passionate earnestness 
even when we can not follow the author’s 
interpretations of the significance of his 
work and thought. 

Dr. Erslin’s treatment of Paul’s ethics 
is a very scholarly piece of work, analyzing 
exhaustively the ethical influences ap- 
parent in Paul’s thought and the differences 
between his answer to moral problems and 
those of Judaism and stoicism. The main 
precepts of Paul, emphasizing moral purity, 
unflinching constancy as a “good soldier” 
throughout a life of strenuous moral war- 
fare, solidarity and service inspired by 
love, and joyful confidence, are illuminat- 
ingly explored in all the applications he 
gave them. 

The psychological study by Dr. Holmes 
is unconvincing. When a house is built we 
take down the scaffolding. Dr. Holmes 
has left his scaffolding intact and it ob- 
scures the house all too often. One may 
learn quite a little about modern psychol- 
ogy from this book, but Paul as a person 
does not appear except now and then. 
The net result is one expressed in the 
author’s own conclusion, “the analyst 
of St. Paul’s character feels that though 
he has come nigh unto (why this biblical 
archaism?) the heart of this gracious soul 
.... the arc of his life reaches out into 
the firmament of God beyond the tracing 
of human pen.”’ 

Mr. Derwacter gives an excellent account 
of an aspect of Judaism too little under- 
stood and yet without doubt a great factor 
in preparing for the spread of the Christian 
message. How many people know that 
there were as many Jews outside Palestine 
in the days of Christ as there were in the 
Holy Land, that in the synagogues of these 
Jews, who were in many ways different in 
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outlook from those in the homeland, Gen- 
tiles were finding spiritual comfort and 
hope? The phrase ‘devout persons” in 
the Acts of the Apostles does not at all 
convey the real relationship of these in- 
quiring Gentiles to the Judaism they felt 
drawn to. Mr. Derwacter shows us the 
processes and the results of Jewish mis- 
sionary enterprise. Here is a little book 
based on careful study of the sources and 
at the same time interestingly written and 
fresh in content. It is to be hoped it will 
fall into the hands of many readers of 
the New Testament. 
HE. Bese 


* * 


The Prophetic Ministry 


By Francis J. McConnell. (The Abing- 
don Press. $2.00.) 

“The foes which the followers of Jesus 
have most to fear to-day are those which 
hold to the forms of Christianity while 
minimizing or disregarding its prophetic 
content and spirit,’ concludes Bishop 
McConnell in the last sentence of this 
volume, and it expresses the main empha- 
sis of the entire work. It must have been 
a difficult task for the fifty-sixth Lyman 
Beecher Lecturer to find a fresh vantage 
point from which to treat the subject of 
preaching, but surely there is no phase of 
the ministry with which this particular 
lecturer is more superbly equipped to deal 
than the prophetic office in which he 
himself has shone so brilliantly and cour- 
ageously. 

In consequence one opens the book with 
great expectation, but unfortunately one 
lays it aside with disappointment. With 
the great tradition of the prophets of 
Israel as an ever present background, the 
prophetic spirit is analyzed in relation to 
the idea of God, ecclesiastical organization, 
nationalism, progress, art and mysticism. 
Here and there one is happy to run upon 
especially interesting discussions of modern 
problems such as the relation of the in- 
dividualism of the prophet to society in 
the treatment of progress, and the relation 
to the group in the treatment of ‘‘prophets 
and kings.” 

Nevertheless, while this reviewer found 
almost nothing with which he would strong- 
ly disagree, he discovered an equal paucity 
of fresh insights. Add to this the com- 
plete lack of any beauty of style or notable 
incisiveness of speech, and one can only 
exclaim: What a pity it is that these lec- 
tures fell to the lot of one who is already 
over-burdened with those administrative 
and practical duties in the accomplish- 
ment ot which he is so splendidly effective! 
Or is the lack of inspiration in the work ex- 

(Continued on page 1469) 
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DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


At the recent meeting of the Executive 
Board the department chairmen were ap- 
pointed by the president to serve this year, 
and but one change was made in the list 
as it appeared last year: Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd of Portland, Maine, is chairman of 
the Church Building and Loan Fund in 
place of Mrs. John M. Foglesong. 

* ok 
THIRTY-NINE DAYS—THEN 
CHRISTMAS 


From day to day from now on we shall 
have requests for the names and addresses 
of our missionaries, especially those in 
Japan, for cards and parcel post packages 
must be sent very soon in order to be sure 
that they will reach our workers by Christ- 
mas. Soweare anticipating your requests 
and giving you the list below: 

In Blackmer Home, 50 Takata, Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan, Miss 
M. Agnes Hathaway, Miss Ruth G. Down- 
ing, Miss Tomo Murai, Mrs. Matsu 
Yoshioka. 

Miss Georgene FE. Bowen, 21 Forest St., 
Bellows Falls, Vt., home on furlough. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, 1752 Higa- 
shinakano, Tokyo-Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rey. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson, 12 It- 
chome, Higashikusabuka Cho, Shizuoka, 
Japan. 

Rev.Sempo Ito, 1174 Yoyogi, Tokyo-Fu, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Rey. Aishi Terasawa, 
Shizuoka, Japan. 

Rev. Naoichiro Nagano, 16 Matsuga- 
echo, Naxa Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

Mr. K. Mizumukai, 2096 Tennoki 
machi, Sumiyoshi Ku, Care Dojin Kyokai, 
Osaka, Japan. 

Dr. Paul Tasuku Tsuga, 554 Koenji, 
Sugi Namimura, Tokyo-Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. Yuji Souma, 214 Harajuku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Rey. Ryonki Jio, 53 Seijomachi, 
chome, Taikyu, Korea. 

This includes the workers serving under 
both the Foreign Missions Board and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 
Those under the Women’s Association are 
the missionaries in Blackmer Home. 

A list of our Southern workers will be 
given later in the season. Word comes 
from Miss Powell at this time, however, 
that “Christmas preparations at Inman’s 
Chapel will begin even earlier than usual 
this year, because we of the Valley are 
doing it alone as last year. We shall be 
grateful if people and organizations wish- 
ing to help will indicate it as early as pos- 
sible. Our ‘Christmas Book,’ that none 
may be forgotten in acknowledgments, 
is already started and the cradle roll of 
seventy-six members and the upper prim- 
ary class are already provided for through 
the kindness of the Pawtucket, R. L., 
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Mission Circle and the Cavendish, Ver- 
mont, Mission Circle. There are many 
more classes and people to be provided 
for and many cases of real need.” 
* * 
GLOUCESTER HAS A MISSION 
CIRCLE 

In fact, it always has had one. For 
many, many years some of our loyal Uni- 
versalist women of the beautiful and his- 
toric church at Gloucester carried on a very 
active Mission Circle, and then there came 
a time when they were not so active, but a 
small group kept the splendid spirit of the 
circle and their interest so much alive that 
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their dues and quotas to state and nationa 
organizations were paid. So the interes: 
has always been there, and, following 
the Public Missionary Meeting held in the 
Gloucester church last month, there came 
a desire on the part of a few of the women 
to have an active local Mission Circle one 
again. From the ‘Universalist Broad. 
cast,”’ the church bulletin, we quote: 

“At a meeting held last week at the 
parsonage action was taken to proceed 
to organize a Mission Circle. Mrs. C. J 
Cowing was elected presideat and Mrs 
M. Abbie Rust vice-president. The othe 
officers will be elected at the next meeting 
to be held Thursday, Nov. 20. . . . Mrs 
Cowing will give at that time an interesting 
talk on the work of Universalists in North 
Carolina.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


WORSHIP 
Rebecca M. Ulrich 

What is worship? Why do we have wor- 
ship services in our Y. P. C. U. meetings? 
Do we get something worth while—some- 
thing that helps us throughout the days 
of the week, or is the worship service 
merely something that we endure out of re- 
spect to convention and tradition? What 
effect does worship have upon us individ- 
ually? What-effect do we desire worship 
to have upon us? What is the appeal of 
worship: spiritual, intellectual, material? 

It is not my intention, nor is it within 
my capacity, to answer all of these ques- 
tions. Many I will leave to the individual 
or to individual groups to answer for 
themselves. The purpose of this article is 
to give a few pointers that, I sincerely 
hope, will be of value in the planning and 
conducting of worth while Y. P. C. U. 
worship programs. I will also give what, 
to me, are the ultimate tests of the effect- 
iveness of these programs. 

The genuineness of a worship service 
depends largely upon the leader. The 
leader must be sincere in his desire to wor- 
ship and in his desire to have others find 
something vital and worth while in their 
worship. It is usually the leader who con- 
trols the ‘atmosphere’ .of a meeting. 
Does he call the young people to worship 
by announcing in loud tones ‘‘Let us get 
this meeting started by singing hymn 
number fifty,’’ then will he very likely put 
any potential worshipful mood to flight. 
Music, well chosen, is probably the most 
effective means of bringing people into a 
readiness for worship. It is well for the 
leader to state briefly and simply. the pur- 
pose or theme of the meeting in a call to 
worship. This might be some appropriate 
quotation or else a statement worked out 
by the leader for the specific occasion. 
Here is an example from Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner used at the Boston Community 
Church: 

“We come to this service to invoke the 


mood of reverence and worship, to lift 
our thoughts in aspiration toward all high 
and holy aims; to renew our loyalty to the 
good, the true and the beautiful, and te 
consecrate ourselves again to common ser- 
vice to the common good.” 

A service of worship must have some 
ethical content or some social applicatior 
if it is to have any real value to the par. 
ticipants. That means the leader musi 
have a vital theme about which to builc 
his service. This theme may be an em 
phasis upon some need whether it is a so 
cial or a personal need, a spiritual or ¢ 
mental need. Here are examples of wha 
I mean by these various needs: worl 
peace, justice to those in need of employ) 
ment, personal integrity, the art of maki 
wise choices, the meaning of God, t 
meaning of prayer, education, for wha’ 
problems of our day. 3 

Once the theme is chosen it is the leader 
business to see that every single part 
the worship program contributes to any 
develops the theme. Better to sing 
hymns at all than to have those which ay 
completely out of harmony with the thems 

If one is to lead a group in worship, 1) 
him choose a path that is clear and we 
defined and full of beauty, leading to som: 
thing of lasting worth. Let him not los: 
his group in devious by-paths that beconm 
a maze and lead only to confusion. . 

In the following two quotations one mii 
find the ultimate tests for judging tt) 
effectiveness of a worship service: 

“A service of worship which does nv 
enlarge and elevate the soul, sharps 
spiritual vision, develop sensitiveness | 
human need and, above all, lead the we 
shiper into definite self-commitment_ | 
God’s will, is not worship at all.” cal 

“True worship must lead participaisi 
into the presence of and fellowship w'! 
God—no matter how God may be cw 
ceived or defined—into a sharing of div } 
attitudes and purposes to be recogni 
primarily by its end result in good living 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The.General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


“OUR GOODILY HERITAGE”’ 


(For use in connection with the worship 
service for Nov. 23.) 


Three hundred years have passed since 
the landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. But they have left 
upon American life and institutions an 

_ impress for good far out of proportion to 
their numerical strength or the territory 
| which they occupied. For the secret of 
that influence we have not far to seek. 
It is suggested in the answer once given 
by a president of Brazil to a question 
asked by a distinguished American. The 
latter had asked why South America, 
with vastly greater resources and an equal- 
ly healthful climate, had developed so 
much more slowly than North America. 
Said the president, ‘I think it must be be- 
__ cause the early settlers in South America 
| sought only gold and treasure, while your 
| Pilgrim ancestors sought God and a place 
| to worship Him in freedom.” 
_ The faith of the Pilgrims was embodied 
in their ideals of life. Their religious con- 
__ vietions were conspicuous. The compact 
‘ drawnin the cabin of the Mayflower opened 
with the words, “In the name of God, 
_Amen.” They were more than venture- 
4 some explorers of a new world. They were 
} the pioneers of a new freedom—tfreedom of 
_ conscience and freedom of worship. Their 
- emblem was the open Bible. They came 
_ to these shores with this book in order 
that they might be free to read its pages 
and practise its teachings. No other 
_ Single thing is more characteristic of the 
| eae spirit than is the open Bible 
upon which the compact was signed. -The 
- national monument to the forefathers, the 
f % largest and finest piece of granite statuary 
in the world, typifies the spirit of these 
| =e pioneers. On the main pedestal 
, _ Stands the figure of Faith. In her left 
| hand she holds a Bible, and with her right 
Biand points toward heaven. This book 
of the Pilgrims is in reality the book of the 
a the prophets, the patriots, the 
To-day we needs its piven css 
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A WORTH WHILE EVENING 


“7 The scene is a room in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The persons present are Mr. Stanley 


Tight, president of the Ohio Sunday 
School Association, Mr. Clifford Stroh, 
retary of the Ohio Sunday School Asso- 
tion, Dr. Earle, Executive Director of 
1e General Sunday Schoo] Association. 

Miss Wright is a public school teacher, 
d takes the educational view-point into 
‘Sunday school work. Mr. Stroh is 


young, energetic, and Mr. Stall says of him, 
“His middle name is Efficiency.” 

The G.S.S. A. official is in search of 
information. She finds out by questions 
that this State Board is making contacts 
with the local schools through visitation, 
frequent letters, and through the Ohio Uni- 
versalist. 

She checks up on the list of schools and 
the addresses of superintendents. 

The objectives chosen by the Boston 
Convention are then described, and this 
Ohio group is eager to concentrate its ef- 
forts on a supervised and related curricu- 
lum. It is decided to buy two sets of les- 
son material for Miss Wright to study, that 
she may be prepared to make definite 
suggestions to schools. This material will 
also serve for exhibit purposes at conven- 
tion, associations or on visitations. 

Ohio is the first state to work out such a 
plan, and it is worthy of imitation. 

Other plans of the Ohio Board are dis- 
cussed and questions fly back and forth. 
An hour and a half passes all too quickly. 
The young people have a long ride home 
and must be ready for work in the morning. 
Mr. Stall says it has been “a most satis- 
factory conference,’ and the other three 
endorse his judgment. 

* * 


INTRODUCING—THE HYMNBOOK 


Do you thoroughly enjoy the musical 
part of your charch school service? If so, 
why? If not, why not? 

“The hymn book is a story book of heroice 
deeds,” Prof. H. Augustine Smith, the 
author of the “Hymnal for American 
Youth,” tells us. “It deals with history, 
biography, science, geography, vivid de- 
scriptions of mountains, hills, flowers and 
trees, birds and beasts, rivers and oceans, 
storm and sunshine, morning and evening, 
the seasons of the year, the wealth of the 
soil, and the constellations of the heavens.”’ 

Are we making the most of this treasure 
book? Or is the music period of your pro- 
gram something to be endured, rather than 
enjoyed? Is it truly part of the worship 
period in which all participate? 

It can be. “To arouse interest in a 
hymn, three minutes of vivid story-telling 
are worth far more than thirty minutes of 
‘Louder, please,’ ‘All boys whistle the 
second verse,’ or ‘Girls over twelve sing 
the third.’’’ These services, so prevalent 
to-day, lower our appreciation for really 
fine music and poetry. If we are moulding 
human lives, have we the right to offer such 
trivial material and ideas, when the 
wealth of the world is ours for a littlestudy? 

The Thanksgiving season will soon be 
upon us. There is much for which we will 
give thanks. Why not do it through the 
familiar “‘Doxology’”” which most of us 
“take for granted,” rather than “know?” 
Use it in your church school program as 


something that has come down to us from 
days gone by, but which says exactly the 
same things which we want to say at this 
time. 

In his ‘Worship in the Church School,” 
Professor Smith tells this story: “Thomas 
Ken was a hero in the days‘of Cromwell and 
the three kings who followed him. He 
offended all of them by his fearless de- 
nunciation of their wrongdoings. One of 
them sent him to the Tower of London, 
and another deprived him of his bishop’s 
office. Yet all looked upon him as their 
spiritual adviser. The three hymns which 
Ken wrote, ““Awake my Soul, and with the 
Sun,” “Glory to Thee, My God,” and “A 
Midnight Hymn,’’ all closed with the 
familiar words of the Doxology. He wrote 
these hymns for the boys of Winchester 
College in England, his Alma Mater. If 
you were to visit that ancient school to- 
day you would find his name, cut, boy- 
fashion, T. Ken, in one of the stone pil- 
lars. When these hymns were first used 
in 1674 (after the Pilgrims came to our 
shores) they were printed on a large sheet, 
a copy of which was nailed over each boy’s 
bed. Ken himself wrote, ‘‘Be sure to sing 
the morning and evening hymns devoutly, 
remembering that the Psalmist, upon happy 
experience, assures you that it is a good 
thing to tell the loving kindness of the 
Lord.’ ” 

* * 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


In a certain state (not named) the church 
school leaders of a certain denomination 
(not indicated) asked a year ago for a 
special worker to look after strategic 
points. The request was refused on the 
ground that it required an impossible 
outlay of money. During the year, ten 
church schools in that state have passed out 
of evistence! It seems reasonable to think 
that some, at least, might have been saved, 
if there had been a worker to step in with 
advice and encouragement. 

During the same year, this state or- 
ganization added twenty-seven hundred dol- 
lars of accumulated interest to tis permanent 
funds! 

Whose shall those funds be when succeed- 
ing years have subtracted ten, twenty, 
thirty, more schools from the feeding 


streams of the church? 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The church schoo] at Peoria now ceases 
to be a separate organization, but is one 
department of the church work, headed 
by Mrs. Baker and with an interested 
group of departmental superintendents. 
Members of the school subscribe to the sup- 
port of the church and the church treasurer 
pays all bills for the school. Mrs. Mary 
Slaughter Scott is to be in charge of cur- 
riculum. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Our Father.—This 
church has recently 
received several fine 
gifts. From Mr. 8. M. 
Child, senior deacon, a 
silk American flag in 
memory of two brothers 
who served in the 
Army of the Republic; 
from Mrs. E. L. Faris a silk church flag in 
memory of her husband, a former trustee 
and Sunday school superintendent; from 
Mr. J. A. Busener an American flag to be 
displayed in the front of the meeting-house, 
and a communion table cloth, imported 
from Europe, given by Miss Raymond. 
These gifts were received and dedicated 
with special service on Oct. 12. The an- 
nual missionary offering was taken on 
Nov. 9. On Thursday evening, Oct. 30, 
a largely attended and successful sociable 
was enjoyed under the direction of a com- 
mittee headed by Miss Grace L. White. 
The Men’s Club and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, in their 
united meeting, Oct. 14, scored a real 
success. 
J. A. Judge, who gave a talk on “‘Laughs 
Between Shells.” * * Middletown.—A 
noteworthy event recently was the project 
of the Men’s Club to paint the large wood- 
en windows in the beautiful stone tower. 
These had never been painted in thirty 
years. The men had a card party to raise 
money for paint, and are doing the work 
themselves. It was necessary to strap 
four ladders together to reach the peaks. 
One of our young high school boys, Milton 
Young, has been the star climber. Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary has bought a fine $200 
gas stove for the kitchen. The young 
people are again having their old and 
modern dances, one each month. They 
also are selling jello, etc., and are soon 
having a card party. The Women’s Aid 
and Mission Circle is moving forward. 
All societies work amicably together, ar- 
ranging dates in a date book held by the 
pastor, who plans to give every one the 
most auspicious date. This book saves 
many problems. The Sunday school is 
growing a bit, and attendance is very good. 
The class taught by Miss Gertrude Wil- 
liams has eighteen members. This class 
gave a Hallowe'en party. The Fort- 
nightly also celebrated Hallowe’en, and 
the Y. P. C. U. introduced spooks 
into its last dance. Mr. Whippen has 
offered his resignation, to take effect 
Nov. 30, but has consented to remain 
through Decemberin order to help with the 
holiday preparations. Mr. Whippen has 
requested that his future be not discussed 
until after his work here is finished, but 
it is understood that he will leave the 
Universalist ministry. He will have com- 
pleted three years here on December first. 


Mr. T. J. Lewis introduced Rev. 


City Letter 


* * Mt. Vernon.—Reyv. Elmer D. Col- 
cord, Ph. D., was installed as pastor Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 26, as reported in last 
week’s Leader. Dr. Coleord’s subjects 
Sunday mornings in November are: 
Nov. 2, “John Public Votes;’”? Nov. 9, 
“Hypocrisy That Is Worth While;’”’ Nov. 
16, ““The Snark or the Boojum;”’ Nov. 23, 
“Beyond the Forest;’ Nov. 30, ‘Prayer 
That Works.” * * Chapin Home.—To 
Mrs. Wilder, the efficient reporter for the 
Chapin Home, we are indebted for the 
report of Anniversary Day: The fifty- 
seventh anniversary of the Chapin Home 
was observed on Friday afternoon and 
evening, Oct. 24. A reception and sale of 
fancy and useful articles were the features 
of the afternoon and a chicken dinner was 
served from 5 o’clock to 8. Attractive 
articles made by members of the Home 
family were on sale. The parlors were 
decorated with autumn flowers and 
American flags, and each table in the large 
dining room had a centerpiece of chrysan- 
themums and autumn leaves. The beauti- 
ful memorial chapel was lighted, and 
vases of flowers were on the altar. The 
guests were received by Mrs. Horace E. 
Fox, president of the board of trustees, 
and Miss Hattie Miller, chairman of the 
day. Other chairmen were: Family table, 
Mrs. E. E. Mapes; cake and candy, Mrs 
Oscar Taussig; auxiliary, Mrs. George 
Sauter; the Mystery Goose, Mrs. Elbert 
Payne; fancy articles, Mrs. W. H. Childs; 
dining room, Mrs. George Reitter. The 
proceeds will be devoted to the mainte- 
nance fund of the Home. * * Southold. 
—On Sunday, Oct. 19, the pastor exchanged 
with the pastor of the Methodist church 
in Greenport. On Sunday, Oct. 26, in- 
teresting reports from the State Conven- 
tion were given by Mrs. Willard Howell 
and Mr. George C. Terry, who represented 
the parish at the Convention. The Ladies’ 
Society has planned a series of social 
events. All Souls Day was observed with 
appropriate services. The class for Bible 
Study numbers twenty. * * Washington 
Height:.—A welcome-home service filled 
the church, as the pastor, Mr. Harris, re- 
turned from his vacation in Europe, where 
he visited Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland and France. The service was 
in charge of President Arthur McDaniel, 
the principal speaker was Mrs. Charles 
Augustine: Robinson, the “National Flag 
Lady,” and addresses were also made by 
Hon. Mortimer Krauss and Mr. Alex 
Weinbaum, of the Temple Beth Elohim, 
Thomas Falco, William Straus and Harry 
Congdon. During the absence of the pas- 
tor, the work has been carried on by the 
young men and President McDaniel. 
We mourn the loss by death of our self- 
sacrificing, devoted welfare worker, Mrs. 
Phoebe Nash, whose untimely death was 


caused by her entire disregard for her own 
comfort and health as she worked for the 
sufferers in the community. We are a 
better church for having had with us such 
a woman. Our church, with its big fol- 
lowing of boys and young men, took part 
in the campaign to elect Hon. Mortimer 
Krauss, to Congress—he is one of the 
executive officers of our Naval Guards. * * 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The wide 
awake, forward looking president of the 
Metropolitan Union, Mr. J. Stewart 
Diem, sends this cheery word: “The 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U. got off 
to a most encouraging start this fall, 
when the ‘Echo Rally’ drew over fifty 
young people to All Souls Church on Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 8. Miss Ethel Baader 
of the Gramerey School, New York, 
spoke on the topic, “Are We Soft Soap 
Christians?” Miss Bender of the Church 
of the Good Tidings presided. A splen- 
did evening of fellowship was enjoyed by — 
all. At the September executive board 
meeting, the Bridgeport, Conn., Y. P. 
C. U. was admitted to the fellowship of 
the Metropolitan District. The next de- 
votional meeting will be at the Newark 
Redeemer Church in December.” * * 
Metropolitan Alliance.—The first meet- 
ing of the season was held on Friday, 
Nov. 14, at the Mt. Vernon Church, ~ 
2d Ave. and South ist St. Speaker, 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, subject, “Idol-~ 
atry.” * * Divine Paternity, Man-— 
hattan.—On Sunday, Oct. 26, Dr. Hall 
exchanged with Rev. Cornelius Greenway — 
of All Souls Church. Mr. Greenway had | 
for his theme, “‘Man—Thou Art Divine” 
On Sunday, Nov. 16, Rev. Charles Clare 
Blauvelt of Rochester will preach. * , 
Prescott Neighborhood House.—Highty 
children are registered for the. cna 
lunches. Fourteen of these are the nur- 
sery school children. The fathers of : 
seventeen children are dead. The fathers = 
of eleven children are out of work. The™ 
fathers of six children have deserted their 
families. The mothers of five children are” 
dead. The mothers of thirty-two children ; 
are working outside the home. Of the~ 
eighty children registered for the lunches — 
thirty-seven are under the normal weight 
for their age and height. Twenty-one are 
ten per cent, or over, under weight. * * 
Floral Park.—This new society is getting 
under way for effective work through ~ 
several committees recently appointed by 
the Board of Management. A weekly 
publication called “The Universalist Ad- 
vance,’’ run off on a duplicating machine, — 
has been started, for the purpose of giving 
information of church activities to the 
friends of the movement. * * Good Tid-— 
ings.—The Sunshine Fair was held Nov. 
5,6 and 7. Mrs. A. J. Webb was general 
chairman. Addison L. Marvin and> 
Charles R. Bender were in charge. Mrs... 
George Blackmore, Mrs. John Brennilsen,, 
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Mrs. Lucy Crawford, Miss Ella Jackson, 
Miss F lla Turton and Miss Kuni Ruppen- 
stein had charge of the various tables. 
The Y. P. C. U. sent forth invitations to a 
supper for Nov. 9, to mark its birthday. 
A meeting held Oct. 29 discussed the sale 
of the church property to a colored con- 
gregation. The meeting was adjourned to 
December for further consideration. * * 
All Souls.—Mr. William M. Umpleby is 
the newly appointed collector, taking the 
place of Mr. George Legres, who moved 
| from Brooklyn. All Souls contributed $50 
to aid the Federation of Churches in their 
campaign to help the unemployed. Mr. 
Greenway attended the State Convention 
in Canton and addressed the Sunday 
School Association at the opening banquet. 
A new girls’ basketball team has been or- 
ganized with fourteen active members. 
The boys’ team won the cup for two con- 
secutive years. This cup is played for by 
some sixteen Protestant church schocl 
teams. Our Y. P. C. U.is growing by leaps 
and bounds; the best turn-out was this 
month when over fifty young people were 
present to hear one of its own members 
speak. There have been six new members 
in our church school since this fall open- 
‘ing and four new members added to the 
eradle roll. A unique installation and con- 
secration service took place recently in 
our church school department. The new 


teachers and all other leaders were in- 
stalled by Mr. Greenway, and 102 took 
part in the service. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
recently exchanged with Mr. Greenway. 
Dr. Hall preached on ‘“‘From Doubt to 
Faith.” On Oct. 31 Mr. Greenway was 
the guest speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Sons of the American Revolutioa 
at the Union League Club. He recently 
addressed 2,000 girls at the Commercial 
High School, the occasion being the in- 
stallation of the new members of the Arista 
members, a society composed of the 
highest academic students of the school. 
At the end of the address Mr. Greenway 
was made an honorary member and re- 
ceived the gold pin. On Armistice Sunday 
Mr. George Grey Barnard, famous Ameri- 
can sculptor, is to present in person his 
“Brotherhood” statue to All Souls Church. 
Mr. C. R. Macauley, who won this year 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best cartoon, 
will also be present and tell the congrega- 
tion the story of his cartoon. Plans are 
now formulated to celebrate in April 
our twenty-fifth anniversary in the present 
church building. We hope to have Ad- 
miral Byrd as our guest speaker. Edwin 
Markham, famous poet, is coming soon 
under the auspices of our young people, 
who are raising money for the poor of New 
York at Christmas. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Pennsylvania Letter 


The Universalist churches of Pennsyl- 
vania have been seriously handicapped for 
Several months as a result of the resignation 
of ministers at Scranton, Girard, Brooklyn, 
and Reading, but as the clear and bracing 
autumnal days stimulate individuals to 

‘greater activities, so, too, our churches 

have been encouraged as the vacant pul- 
pits have been supplied. * * Scranton.— 

Regular services of worship had not been 
held at the John Raymond Memorial 
Church since Easter, although a few 

candidates had been heard. Rey. C. A. 
‘Hallenbeck, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a 
member of the Universalist church at 

Akron, has accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate ‘of this beautiful church, and 
began his ministry Nov. 1. Mr. Hallen- 

beck was formerly a minister of the Re- 
_ formed Church, and had preached at Scars- 
dale, N. Y., and East Orange, N.J. Heis 
; ‘a graduate of Rutgers College, the New 
_ Brunswick Theological School, and has an 
M.A. degree from New York University. 
He was professor of history and sociology 
at Buena Vista College for one year, and 
_ Was assistant professor of political science 
at Akron University for five years. Mr. 
Hallenbeck was recently fellowshiped by 
2 Ohio Convention, and comes to Scran- 
ton with excellent recommendations. * * 
Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, Kingsley, 
Nicholson.—These four churches have 
‘combined in one circuit, and Rev. 
George C. Boorn assumed the leadership 


of the group Oct. 19. Mr. Boorn gradu- 
ated from Crane Theological School in 
1909 and has held important positions in 
the Universalist Church through the years. 
The serious illness of his father compelled 
him to seek a pulpit nearer to his home, 
and he reluctantly asked to be released 
from the State Superintendency of the 
Kentucky Universalist Convention. His 
decision to settle at Brooklyn enabled that 
church to continue its work without inter- 
ruption, as the former pastor, Mr. W. W. 
Wolfe, completed his six years of service 
Oct. 1. Mr. Wolfe’s pastorate was the 
longest recorded at Brooklyn. During his 
stay improvements to the properties at 
Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, and Kingsley in- 
creased the usefulness of the plants, 
vigorous young people’s societies functioned 
at Brooklyn and Hop Bottom, and several 
of the young people united with the church 
at Brooklyn. Mr. Wolfe is retiring from 
the ministry for a time to engage in 
business. * * Reading.—Since the resig- 
nation of Rev. L. Griswold Williams, the 


laity of the Church of Our Father have 


conducted the services, but Rev. Max 
C. Putney of Orleans, Vt., has accepted an 
invitation to become the regular minister, 
and his ministry begins Noy. 30. Mr. 
Putney comes to us from the Presbyterian 
Church, and is a graduate of both college 
and seminary, and has specialized in re- 
ligious education. He was for three years 
minister of the Presbyterian church at 


Elkland, Pa., and is now in the Fellowship 
of the Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion. He will find a group of young and 
progressive liberals awaiting his leader- 
ship. * * Girard.—The continuance of 
the activities of our Girard church de- 
pended to a certain extent upon repairs 
to the plant, especially the installation of 
a new heating system, and at a largely at- 
tended supper and parish meeting held in 
September, it was voted to purchase a new 
furnace for the church and to repair the 
furnace under the community hall at an 
estimated expense of approximately $1,100. 
It was further voted to hear candidates 
at an early date. It is hoped that a 
minister may be called soon. Rev. Chas. 
Easternhouse, for three years the minister 
of this church, was greatly interested in 
the young people, and had devoted him- 
self to work in the Sunday school and the 
young people’s organization. His ser- 
moas were of a high order, and he was able 
to encourage the various societies of the 
church to function during a very critical 
period in the history of the organization. 
* * Towanda.—The women of the church 
recently served dinner to 250 teachers 
assembled for the annual Teachers’ In- 
stitute, and the following day a luncheon 
was served to one hundred people. The 
regular services of the church and Sunday 
school proceed as usual. Rev. James D. 
Herrick, for seventeen years the minister 
at Towanda, is known and respected by 
hundreds of people throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania. His ministry to the sick 
and sorrowing is remarkably effective. * * 
Standing Stone.—The State Superin- 
tendent visited this church Sept. 29 for a 
five-day meeting. The attendance and in- 
terest steadily increased, and a desire for 
another series of services was an evidence 
of the need for this type of meeting. 
Standing Stone has an interesting history, 
and the surrounding country was once the 
scene of Indian life, then of the settlement 
of Huguenot refugees, and is now the abode 
of the descendants of the pioneers who 
pushed westward from New England. * * 
Sheshequin.—Special services will be 
conducted at this country church by the 
State Superintendent Nov. 17 to 23. The 
North Branch Association met here recent- 
ly. * * Smithton.—The Superintendent 
preaches here once a month to a represent- 
ative congregation. The entire community 
has been saddened by the death of Mr. 
Ervin Morrow, a young man of exemplary 
character and with a very wide circle of 
friends. The funeral was one of the most 
largely attended in the town. Mr. Mor- 
row was the son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Sheppard, faithful supporters of the 
Universalist church. * * Wellsburg.— 
Services are held at this historic church 
once a month. The Superintendent is 
supplying the pulpit until a minister is 
located at Girard, when it is hoped that 
the one man may serve both churches. * * 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 
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—Dr. Benton resumed services the second 
Sunday of September. Special services 
were held Nov. 3 to 7, with the State Su- 
perintendent as guest preacher. His gen- 
eral theme will be ““Humanity’s Quests.” 
These meetings are planned to stimulate 
the interest of the members at the begin- 
ning of the winter season of activities. * * 
Church of the Restoration.—Rev. Rob- 
ert Tipton continues to inspire the loyal 
support and to hold the affection of his 
congregation, and is often in demand as a 
lecturer. * * Linesville.—The Cheerful 
Workers hold all-day meetings once a 
month, and parish suppers for fellowship 
and ‘entertainment are also planned for 
once each month. During the summer the 
church was painted, and an agitation is 
now on foot to install the indirect lighting 
system. The Sunday school maintains a 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., minister 
of the United Liberal Church of Atlanta, 
Ga., has established a temporary residence 
at the Imperial Hotel in that city. In 
addition to the Sunday morning service, 
Dr. Hess teaches a Bible class from 10 to 
10.45, after which Mrs. Williams leads 

discussion for fifteen minutes. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield called at 
Headquarters last week, on her way from 
Woodstock, Vt., to Greensboro, N. C. 


Rey. F. H. Cole of St. Albans, Vt., with 
the U, S. Immigration Service for the 
past thirteen years, was at Universalist 
Headquarters Nov. 8. 


Rev. Walter Wolfe has moved from 
Brooklyn, Pa., to 7252 Marsden St., 
Philadelphia, and entered business life, 
especially to get medical care for his old- 
est son, who is now an invalid. 


Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Flushing, 
New York, has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the church in Plymouth, Mass., 
and will enter upon his new duties im- 
mediately. 


Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., preached 
on Nov. 9 at Medford, Mass. Nov. 16 he 
will preach at Fitchburg, and on Nov. 30 
at Braintree. On Oct. 26 he supplied for 
Rey. William Couden in Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Couden was kept from his pulpit by 
illness. 


Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
at the recent election was chosen repre- 
sentative to the Vermont State Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Dowson ran on the Independent 
Party ticket and received a majority of 
113 over his Republican opponent. The 
issues were purely local. He will keep his 
church work going in Woodstock, return- 
ing week-ends from Montpelier during the 
sessions. 


Hon. Marcus A. Coolidge of Fitchburg, 
Mass., an active member of the Universal- 
ist Church, was elected to the United 


high average of attendance and interest, 
and the Y. P. C. U. is composed of a vigor- 
ous and interesting group. Rev. George A. 
Gay has just published a list of sermon 
topics covering the aext three months. 
Mrs. Gay recently preached very accept- 
ably in the absence of the pastor. * * 
The ministers of the Convention will hold 
an all day meeting at the Church of the 
Messiah Dec. 9. At that time newcomers 
will be greeted, and the day will be de- 
voted to meditations, special talks, and 
fellowship. No business will be trans- 
acted, the entire program centering around 
the idea of refreshment of spirit. * * The 
year 1931 will witness the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Convention, and plans 
for a fitting observance are under way. 
George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


States Senate from Massachusetts on Nov. 
4, by the very remarkable plurality of 
112,437. He defeated the Hon. William 
M. Butler, former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, who is a 
powertul figure in Republican circles. 


Mr. Donald Lothrop was the preacher at 
Roxbury, Mass., on Nov. 2 and at Plym- 
outh on Nov. 9. 


Rey. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I., was taken ill recently and was out 
of his pulpit Nov. 2. He underwent ob- 
servation and treatment at the Providence 
Hospital. Dr. Grose supplied for him. 
Mr. Couden is better and will resume his 
work soon. 


Miss Louisa McGraw of Chicago was 
at Headquarters Nov. 8. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, recently of 
Fitchburg, Mass., is supplying at Ames- 
bury, Mass., through November. 


California 


Los Angeles.——Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. The membership committee of 
the church, Miss F'thel Dennis chairman, 
is inaugurating a membership drive to be 
called, ‘‘Fifty for Easter.’’ The plan is to 
receive fifty new members into the church 
between now and Easter, and at Easter 
give them formal reception. As applica- 
tion for membership is made, the applicant 
will be given a distinctive button to wear 
in every service until Easter. This will 
aid in identification, acquaintance and 
friendship. The committee hopes to re- 
ceive at least one application for member- 
ship each Sunday during the campaign. 
The prospect list, already containing nearly 
fifty names, is being systematically culti- 
vated by the committee under direction 
of Miss Dennis. The committee with 


great confidence assures Mr. Shepard 
“Fifty for Easter.” 
Maine 
Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 


pastor. The Junior Y. P. C. U. has been 


Hadley secretary and treasurer, at th 


reorganized by Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner, 
Membership has been limited to twenty. 
Several names are on the waiting list 
The annual harvest supper was served on 
Oct. 15. Following the supper a one-a 

play, “‘Beautifully—for Him,” writt 
and produced by Mr. Rheiner, was pr 

sented. The play proved so popular that 
it was repeated as part of the program for 
the annual “Pep Banquet” of the Maine 
Y. P. C. U., held in our church Oct. 23, 
Concert Hall was filled to capacity for the 
banquet. Rev. R. H. Colby of the South 
Paris Congregational church was the 
principal speaker. The program at the 
church was followed by ‘dancing in the 
high school gymnasium. A Hallowe’el 
party for the juniors was given Oct. 28 
followed by one for the entire Sunday 
school on Oct. 31. The local ministers’ 
association conducted the annual exchange 
Oct. 26. Rev. Ralph Brandon, of the Ox 
ford County United Parish, preached at 
our church, while Mr. Rheiner went to the 
Congregational church at Bethel. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
Jr., pastor.. The Comrades elected V. 
Herbert Gordon, president, and Arthur C. 


November meeting. The Comrades ar 
justly proud that they were called upon te 
repeat their play, ‘“‘Old Acre Folks,’’ five 
times and that the proceeds from it wer 
enough to pay for the rebuilding of the 
organ. Mrs. Ora Brooks entertained tht 
Murray Class at luncheon. There wer 
twenty-two women present. The oldes’ 
was ninety-four and the youngest sixty. 
Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing 
pastor. The church school year has com 
menced with good attendance and interest 
The enrollment now consists only of activi 
members, numbering 104. Sunday, Oct 
26, we had an attendance of ninety-two, a 
very high percentage of the membership 
So much interest was aroused by the Pub 
lic Missionary Meeting last month tha 
a meeting was held last week at the pa 
sonage to organize a mission circle. a 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, actin 
pastor. The annual banquet of the King” 
Daughters and Sons was held Oct. 28 
presided over by Mrs. f.. I. Hoskins, pre 
dent, and was a very pleasant occasior 
They also held a harvest supper Nov. 
with satisfactory results. Rev. Plato T: 
Jones, Howard G. Peacock and Mr. a 
Mrs. Ray L. Peacock attended the Stat 
Convention at Canton, the two latter < 
delegates, and Mrs. Peacock gave a mos : 
interesting report on Sunday, Oct.12. Se 
eral from Auburn attended the ordinati 


Church at Carthage on Oct. 26. 
Souls Sunday a memorial service was 


ing the year. 
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North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—The ladies of the Uni- 
versalist church will hold their annual 
bazaar the first week in December, begin- 
ning Thursday, the 4th. Any donations 
from friends who are interested in a worthy 
eause will be much appreciated. 


; Wisconsin 
Racine.—Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
pastor. Our minister, after returning from 
4 summer’s tour of Europe, began his du- 
ties here early in September. Increased 
interest and attendance have been mani- 
fested in all departments since Mr. Ab- 
bott’s arrival. The Sunday morning at- 
tendance has averaged eighty, and the 
church school forty. The Y. P. C. U., 
which has been dormant for three years, 
has been reorganized with sixteen mem- 
bers. The young men of the church have 
started a philosophy club under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, meeting at his apart- 
ment Sunday evenings after the devo- 
tional meeting of the Y. P. C. U. Upon 
the request of several members of the 
congregation, a week day class has been 
organized to undertake a study of the Bible 
as literature. This class meets every 
Thursday evening at the church parlors 
with the pastor in charge. The Willing 
Workers Society, made up of women of 
the parish, has arranged to present an 
electric bulletin board to the church. Our 
church has had no Sunday evening ser- 
vices for several years. We have started 
to hold evening fellowship services on 
the first Sunday of each month. At the 
first one over 125 listened to the drama 
lecture “The Enemy,’ by Channing Pol- 
( At 7.30 the lights in the auditorium 
turned off and two hymns are thrown 
e the screen. Then follows a group of 
sermon pellets, after which the lights are 
turned on for the Scripture reading, solo 
d offering. Then comes the drama, 
a by the closing hymn and the 
benediction. Great interest has been 
aroused by these services, and the church 
members have expressed a desire that they 
be coatinued. Mr. Abbott conducts his 
communion service in a way entirely 
different from our preceding ministers. 
makes the Lord’s supper a double me- 
rial service. The Wisconsin State Con- 
tion met at Racine Oct. 7 and 8. 


* * 


_ HENRY C. WILEY ARRESTED 

Henry C. Wiley of Somerville, Mass., 
ominent member of the old Univer- 
church in Charlestown, is under 
for misuse of trust funds. The 
unt involved is alleged to be upward of 
000. The Charlestown church ap- 
tly will lose $4,000, Bethany Union 
000 and the Winchester Home for 
ged Women $150,000. Many estates 
e involved, but most of these can stand 
loss they may have to suffer. Mr. 
personally honest and upright, was 


deal, but was caught in the mazes of the 


" business slump. Stocks that he had put up 


to secure loans depreciated in value and 
other collateral had to be found. He bor- 
rowed from various funds in his possession, 
fully expecting to repay the loans soon. 
His arrest is a great tragedy and a shock 
to a wide circle of friends and associates. 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1463) 
plained by the Bishop himself when he 
writes in the chapter on Mysticism, 
“The expert can seldom describe the se- 
cret of his own power?” The prophet 
acts and speaks but often can not tell why. 
He only knows. that he is not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

Gardiner M. Day. 


St. John’s Rectory, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
* * 


STELLA MAREK CUSHING AT THE 
MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1442) 

“As I met the teachers of the Albanian- 
American School of Kavaja, saw some of 
their pupils and talked with that group of 
devoted Americans who are doing so much, 
I found them constantly insisting that 
while these people are uneducated because 
they have been denied opportunity they 
are remarkably intelligent and eagerly 
anxious to learn. What I had read of 
their great national hero, Skanderbeg, 
who for twenty-two years kept his moun- 
tains against vast Turkish armies and 
helped to save the Christian civilization 
of western Europe, made me feel, as I 
visited his own mountain city, that per- 
haps it is his spirit that is -holding his 
people together. They have suffered 
through the centuries, and they are still 
enduring great hardships, but they do 
not murmur at their lot; they live for their 
country with a passionate devotion that 
moved me beyond words. 

“As I look back to them in their need, 
and then to America, so rich and power- 
ful, I say it is time Albania had a friend 
and that friend America. They say, ‘If 
we can only have peace and a little help 
for a few years we can rebuild Albania 
and make it a power for peace in that 
whole Balkan region that has for so many 
centuries been the menace to the peace of 
Europe.’ They repeat to us the plea of 
Skanderbeg to the Pope, as he pleaded for 
help five centuries ago: 

“ “After twenty-two years of constant 
warfare, behold me alone with the remnant 
of my little army, with my state exhausted 
by so many battles, so that it has no longer 
upon its whole body a place without a 
wound. There remains of it all only a few 
more drops of blood to pour out in behalf 
of the Christian Republic. In my whole 
country, of so many princes, so many cap- 
tains, so many noble warriors, there re- 
mains to-day this little remnant of an 
army; of all our ancient fortune we have 


left to-day only our courage and ‘our in- 
vincible hearts. For the love of heaven, 
if not already too late, come to our relief; 
else on the other shore of the Adriatic the 
last athlete of Jesus Christ will have been 
wiped out.’ 

“T can not believe that America, most 
of all the Universalists of America, will 
fail to hear and heed this call.” 

W. U. M. 8. OF MASSACHUSETTS 

The Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society at Som- 
erville, on Thursday, Nov. 20, is sure to be 
interesting. 

There is no need to say a word about 
Georgene Bowen, for she has already put 
a new spirit into all who have heard her. 
She had such a clear cut and convincing 
message that it does us good to hear her. 

On our morning program we are to hear 
a woman who belongs to us, Miss Edith L. 
Bush, Dean of Jackson College. She will 
bring to us things we should know about, 
for our women are helping to send girls to 
Jackson for their education. She will 
answer questions gladly. Another treat 
will be from one who has served the Wom-+ 
an’s Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Advent Christian Church as 
its president for many years, and because 
of her untiring efforts and faithfulness was 
sent to India to visit their missionary 
points and study the work there, also to 
visit their missions in other lands, inelud- 
ing England and Canada. Mrs. Maud M. 
Chadsey will take for her topic the attrac- 
tive theme, “Sisters All.” 

The organist, Mr. Mark Dickey, and 
soloist, Mrs. Jeanne Miller Wilson, of the 
First Church will be with us through the 
day and add much to our pleasure. 

You are asked to make your reserva- 
tions early, that you may be well cared for 
at the luncheon. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 
oe * 
OXFORD ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSALISTS 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the 
Oxford Association was entertained at 
the Livermore church on Oct. 22. The 
morning was devoted to business, an ad- 
dress on “The Layman’s Job from the 
Minister’s Standpoint,”” by Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres, of Lewiston, and a discussion of 
“The Minister’s Job from the Layman’s 
Standpoint,”’ led by Glenn R. McIntire, 
presideat of the Maine Convention. 

The occasional sermon was given by 
Rev. Benjamin Clark of Rumford. Com- 
munion service was conducted by Rev. G. 
W. Sias, of Turner Center, and Rey. W. H. 
Gould, of Turner. Resolutions calling 
for the holding of services in our dormant 
churches and supporting the Kighteenth 
Amendment caused spirited debate. The 
addresses of the evening, on ‘“‘Maine’s. 
Templed Hills” and ‘‘Jerusalem’s Templed 
Hills” were given by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Superintendent, and Rev. Hervey H. 
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Hoyt, former Superintendent, of the Maine 
Convention. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. Maford Mann, Norway; vice- 
president, James E. Philoon, Auburn; 
secretary, Miss Sue Gordon, Livermore; 
treasurer, Frank Herrick, Leeds. 

The Association voted to sponsor a 
grove meeting at Bryant Pond during 
next August. 

Excellent music was furnished by a 
quartet from the Livermore church. The 
congregational singing was spoken of as 
“anusually good for a group of Uni- 
versalists.”” Dinner and supper were 
served by the ladies of the entertaining 
church. 

The Livermore church has been shingled 
during the summer and painters were at 
work on the exterior. The Association was 
told of plans for renovating the auditorium. 

* * 
BEQUEST TO THE BROCKTON 
CHURCH 


According to a news dispatch from Brock- 
ton, Mass., to a Boston paper, counsel for 
the First Universalist Church of Brockton, 
which received $20,000 outright from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Abbie D. Packard, 
is contending that a bequest of $5,000 
willed to Brockton Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, should go to the 
residue of the estate, and therefore, to 
the church, which has been given the 
residue. The contention is based upon 
the fact that Brockton Lodge consoli- 
dated with Massasoit Lodge and no longer 


exists. 
* * 
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Rev. W. Nelson Winter is pastor 
of Calvary Evangelical Church, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rev. Howard Davis Spoer] is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in 
Orono, Maine. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Secretary 
and Superintendent of the New 
Hampshire State Convention of 
Universalists, and a trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

Rev. Fred Smith is pastor of the 
Congregational church in Newton, 
Kansas. 

Rey. Sheldon Shepard is minister 
of the First Universalist Church of 
* Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS? MEETING 


The subject for the meeting of Uni- 
versalist ministers at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, on Monday, Nov. 17, 
will be “John Murray and the Universalist 
Church.” It is appropriate to have at 
least one meeting devoted to this great 
pioneer of our faith’ during 1930, the hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of his landing 
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at Good Luck. We are fortunate to have 
as the speaker Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson; 
the gifted and cultured pastor of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, and we shall 
be particularly interested in the careful 
appraisal that will be made by a Unitarian 
scholar. The meeting will begin promptly 
at 10.45 o’clock. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov. 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
= 4a 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
mie 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
Noy. 21, at 11 a. m., in the Arlington Universalist 
Chureh. Subject, ‘‘Chilled Steel.”” Speaker, Rev. 
Grady D. Feagan. ll are cordially invited to be 


present. Bring box lunch. 
Eugenie Hanscom, Secretary. 
* x y 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


License of Arthur W. Webster renewed for one 
year, to expire Oct. 7, 1931. 
Rev. Harry F. Shook transferred to New York 
Convention, Oct. 17, 1930. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
zk 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 


A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 
school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary expected. 

Address M. M., care Christian Leader. 


*F ee 
BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 
Nov. 19. Excursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
Women. 


Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 
Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 
Dee. 3. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 
Dec. 6. Czecho Slovak People. 
Dec. 138. Crime and Punishment. 
x * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harry F. 
Shook from New Hampshire. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* = 
PUBLIC MEETING—-W. U.M. S. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, Thursday, 
Nov. 20. 

10 a. m. Devotional Service, in charge of Miss 
Ethel Hughes, Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
Greetings, Mrs. Everett I. Grant, president of the 
Women’s Union. Response, Mrs. Walter E. Farn- 
ham, district vice-president. Address, ‘“‘Sisters All,” 
Mrs. Maud M. Chadsey, president Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society, Advent Christian 
denomination. Solo, Mrs. Jeanne Miller Wilson. 
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Address, ““Who Should Go to College?’’ Dean Edi 
L. Bush, of Jackson College for Girls. Questi 
Period. 

Recess. Luncheon will be served at 12.30, ticke 
50 cents. Reservations must be made by Noy. 
from Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, 11 Atkins Plag 
Medford Hillside, Mass. Tel., Mystic 3042-J. 

1.15 p.m. Greetings and Prayer, Rev. George 
Leighton, D. D. Solo, Mrs. Wilson. Address, Mi 
Georgene Bowen, Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Jape 

Take Lechmere Car from Park St. and North St 
tion, or a Highland Ave. car at Davis Square, We 


Somerville. Leave car at Trull Lane. 
tare 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. M. S. Hill has been aecepted by the Gene 
Convention Feilowship Committee on transfer fro 
the Maine Universalist Convention. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary, 
=<. * 
FLORIDA STATE CONVENTION 

The Florida Universalist Convention, announa 

for Nov. 14 to 16, has been indefinitely postponed. 
Grace B. Bickford, Secretary. 
ore 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 

MITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regul 
meeting on Sept. 29, 1930: : 

Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott transferred to Wisco 
sin. He is to become pastor of the Church of 
Good Shepherd in Racine, Wis. 

Rev. R. M. Rice transferred to Minneapol 
Minn. 

Rey. Pliny Allen received from Maine. 
dress is to be North Adams, Mass. 

Recorded the withdrawal of Rev. R. B. Carver ¢ 
application for dual fellowship. 

Rey. Arthur Rudmas was dropped from fello 
ship. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. 
by Ontario Convention. 

The next regular meeting of the committee 
be held on Oct. 29, at 174 Newbury St., Boston, 
9 a.m. 


His a 


George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
x * ‘ 


KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Noy. 18-19. Dean Charles R. Brown, D. E 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. q 

Nov. 20-21. President John A. Cousens, LL. D. 
Tufts College. 

Novy. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Set 
ond Church in Newton, Mass. 

Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Serviee 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 2-5. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitaria 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Chure 
in Newton, Mass. , 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Chureh 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Chure 
in Newton, Mass. q 

Dee. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D. 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 4 

Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speigh 
D. D., Dartmouth College. 


COMETHING NEW! 


U Systematic Daily Reading Cards 
NEW Easy System Genesis to Revelation 
How to read your Bible once each year in 15 min- 
utes aday. A PRACTICAL GIFT to Your Friends. 
Complete Set Price $1.00 FREE 
Discountto Dealers. Agents Wanted SAMPL 


HERMAN F. STEINBORN, Distributor 
Address P.O. BOX ARP-/77 CHICAGO, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


i 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


W Alfred M. Bell Company 
979 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
hurch Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
v. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


or those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 
niversalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


| 


Contents 
- John Arrives. 
. New Friends Appear. 
. The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
. Cupid Goes to Church. 
. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
. The Call of the Spirit. 
: Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
. The Crest of the Hill. 
1, Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Jniversalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 

bound in seal brown 

leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


limp ooze 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE -00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Penal in ye to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures _ which illustrate in natural colors 
Scenes and me aces taken from nature and life 
in_ the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


Specimen of Type - 
te But Jésus called themunto him, 
+ Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Saye 
overlapping covers, round corners, 
under gold = ree pense and Be $2. 00 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House, 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL? ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For cataiogue, address the Dean of the respecti v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sekoc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also; fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSLS: Eusinsess Administration, 
Accountine, Fxecutive Secretarial, $teno- 
Office Man:zgem nt, Normal 
Pook. eeping, Finishing. 
zble taculty, mocern 
«quixment, new bri'ding. Gr ductes 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


graphic, 
Commercial, 
Personal attention, 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


‘Dearest Annabelle,’ wrote Oswald, 
who was hopelessly in love. “I could swim 
the mighty ocean for one glance from your 
dear eyes. I would walk through a wall 
of flame for one touch of your little hands. 
I would leap the widest stream for a word 
from your lovely lips. As always, your 
Oswald. 

“P, S.—T’ll be over Saturday night if it 
doesn’t rain.” —Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

Two Negroes who had been engaged to 
mow the lawn of a big hotel were quarrel- 
ing. 

“Niggah,” said one, ‘does yew know 
what I done wish? I done wish dat hotel 
yonder had a thousan’ rooms in it, and 
that yew wuz laid out daid in ev’y room!”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A band, playing away for dear life, 
marched proudly along a city street when 
a pale-faced woman ran out of a house and 
grabbed the bandmaster’s arm. 

“Oh, sir,’ she gasped, “will you please 
stop playing as you pass our house? My 


husband is very, very musical.’’—Annals. 
“The unemployed!” —startling news 


about them to-day!—250,508,151 persons 
out of a job, able to work, and looking for 
it in the United States. And that does 
not mean all of them, either. Probably 
there are twice that many.—DeLand (Fla.) 
paper. 

* * 

Al Falfa: “That drought cost us over 
5,000 bushels of wheat.” 

Mrs. A. F.: “Yes, but there is no evil 
without some good, and you know that 
during that dry spell we could at least get 
some salt out of the shakers.’’— Pathfinder. 

* * 

I was warning my Ittle neighbor about 
being careful crossing streets. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” the child assured me. 
“T always wait tor the empty space to 
come by.’’—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 
DROWNED TAXIMAN 
TREATED TO LIQUOR 
ABOARD OHIO YACHT 
—Toronto Globe. 

Little Mae, four years od, when told 
that a noise from the cellar was a burglar, 
replied, ‘‘Oh, but I don’t believe in bur- 
glars.””— Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

A very fine time was reported, a few 
regretted being able to be present.— 
Moravia (N. Y.) Rebpublican Register. 

* a 
WEST ENGLEWOOD RESIDENT 
SURVIVES FATAL ACCIDENT 
—Bergenfield (N. J.) paper. 
* a 


His collections of rare birds and butter- 
flies stamped him as.a botanist of note.—: 
_Saraioga Springs Saratogian. 


The Little Fill Farm casings in uf 


John van oon Jr. 


Author of 


‘“‘Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,’’ 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
‘The “Little Corner Never Conquered.”’ 


Contents 4 
Rest at the Farm. y 4 
Rainy Days at the Farm. : 
Going Down to Stadje. 
Knee Deep in June. 
Making Improvements. 
Further Improvements. 
Acton and React’on. a 
All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. b: 
Work on the Farm. 
Walks with Motives. 
Days Wh'ch Stood Out. 
Joseph’s View and Var ous Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. : 
The Church in the Hollow. 
Our Fa‘thful Car. 
The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. “ 
Going Home to Vote. ‘4 
Christmas at the Old Home. t 


A New Cruising Classic 
A beautiful gift for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Ready Early in December 
Price $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St. 


poet 


Boston, Mass. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
An original and dramatic interpretation of ; 


the life of Jesus 
Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 


A living book that makes the past alive 


As suggestive and inspiring as 
‘“‘The Hidden Years’”’ or ‘‘Jesus: Man of Genius’’ 


Easily one of ‘‘the books of the year.” 
Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE E 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


